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BROOKLYN’S  CALL 

TO 

HOME  SEEKERS 


Entrance  Lodge— Belle  Terre  Estates. 


ROSLYN  ESTATES 

ROSLYN,  LONG  ISLAND 

40  MINUTES  FROM  CITY  HALL  PLOTS  & TO  4 ACRES  300  FEET  ELEVATION 

A DISTINCTIVE  HOME  COMMUNITY  and  restricted  residential  park,  protected  from  all  undesirable 
elements  and  completely  surrounded  by  such  noted  estates  as  those  of  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Walter  G.  Oakman, 
Louis  Stanton,  Mrs.  A.  Cass  Canfield  and  others. 

The  fine  harbors  and  bays,  numerous  inland  lakes  and  streams,  the  famous  golf  links,  of  the  Nassau 
Country  Club,  1,200  miles  of  beautiful  roads,  and  the  Automobile  Highway  under  construction,  all  within  easy 
reach  of  the  Estates,  offer  unlimited  opportunities  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  forms  of  recreation  and  outdoor 
sport,  without  sacrificing  a single  comfort  or  convenience  of  the  town. 


Dean  Alvord  Company 

(DEVELOPERS  OF  PROSPECT  PARK  SOUTH) 


LONG  ISLAND  REAL 


BROOKLYN  OFFICE 

209  MONTAGUE  STREET 

TELEPHONE-2439  MAIN 


ACREAGE 

AND 

PLOTS 


ESTATE 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

277  BROADWAY 

TELEPHONES  j j WORTH 


BELLE  TERRE  ESTATES 

PORT  JEFFERSON,  LONG  ISLAND 


PLOTS  OF  FROM  2 TO  50  ACRES  1 HOUR  AND  20  MINUTES  FROM  NEW  YORK 

1,300  ACRES  OF  UNUSUAL  NATURAL  BEAUTY,  developed  into  the  most  elaborate  Summer  colony  site 
in  the  United  States.  Bordering  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  Port  Jefferson  Harbor.  Five  miles  of 
water  front,  200  feet  elevation,  picturesque  scenery  and  forty  miles  of  beautiful  roads,  all  protected  on  the 
land  side  by  a high  artificial  barrier,  having  a single,  guarded  entrance.  The  home  of  the  superbly  appointed 
BELLE  TERRE 
CLUB.  Excellent  serv- 
ice and  cuisine.  Sup- 
plied by  the  Estates’ 
farm. 

Splendid  9-hole  golf 
course,  tennis  courts, 
livery,  garage,  club 
launch  and  sailboats, 
commodious  bath 
houses  with  fresh 
wtater  showers  and 
clean  sandy  beaches. 

VIEWS,  MAPS  AND 


Club  House— Belle  Terre  Estates. 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 
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Articles  showing  Brooklyn’s  character- 
istic sections  with  rentals  and  cost  of 
property ; also  developments  in  the 
counties  of  Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
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Brooklyn”  s 


kf&etoj*  enters  more 
asutoly  Into  the  fu- 
ture of  Brooklyn 
real  estate  than 
the  economy  in  liv- 
ing expenditure, 
which  residence  in 
this  borough  af- 
fords over  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  The 
lower  rentals  of  Brooklyn  dwellings  and 
apartments,  as  well  a3  the  cheaper  cost  at 
which  they  may  be  purchased,  are  facts 
which,  while  indisputable,  have  long  been 
unappreciated  by  the  residents  of  other 
boroughs. 

With  the  enhancement  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  the  bringing  of  all 
sections  of  Brooklyn  into  closer  relation 
with  the  business  centers  of  Manhattan, 
there  has  come  about  a remarkable  re- 
versal of  sentiment  toward  the  borough, 
and  a general  realization  of  its  unques- 
tioned home  advantages  is  rapidly  being 
enforced.  Until  the  problem  of  access- 
ibility approached  a solution,  economy 
did  not  offer  a sufficient  offset  to  the 
other  important  considerations  of  time 
and  convenience  which  many  found  best 
conserved  by  Manhattan  residence. 

Now,  however,  that  the  business  center 
of  Brooklyn  is  accessible  to  the  business 
and  financial  district  of  Manhattan  in  five 
minutes,  by  the  Battery  Tunnel,  and  For- 
ty-second street  is  within  fifteen  minutes, 
while  the  suburban  residential  sections 
are  all  closer  to  the  business  districts  of 


Call  to  Ho 


Introductory 


Manhattan  than  either  the  uptown  parts 
of  that  borough  or  the  Bronx,  and  the 
saving  of  time  for  most  home-owners 
and  those  living  in  apartments  has 
reached  a.  point  where  it  balances  even- 
ly, in  tbe  advantages  of  Brooklyn  resi- 
dence with  the  saving  in  cost. 

To  practically  every  part  of  Brooklyn 
the  effect  of  these  new  conditions  upon 
the  realty  market  ha3  been  apparent, 
most  notably  in  the  sections  adjacent  to 
the  Borough  Hall,  where  the  results  of 
the  subway  operation  have  naturally  first 
been  most  keenly  felt. 

Nor  in  connection  with  the  new  trans- 
portation facilities  which  Brooklyn  has 
lately  received  and  which  are  but  the 
forerunner  of  others  to  come,  must  the 
operation  of  through  elevated  trains  from 
all  parts  of  the  borough  to  Park  Row 
over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  together  with 
other  changes  upon  that  structure,  be 
overlooked.  While  it  is  true  that  for  the 
first  day  or  two  the  operation  of  the  new 
schedule  of  trains,  in  force  upon  the 
bridge,  was  somewhat  of  a disappoint- 
ment, this  was  due  solely  to  the  newness 
of  the  system  and  lack  of  sufficient  re- 
hearsal of  train  crews  and  other  employes. 
At  the  present  time  it  cannot  but  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  improvements  upon  the 
bridgde  and  the  inauguration  of  a through 
service  to  Park  row  constitute  a signal 
and  important  addition  to  the  transporta- 
tion advantages  of  the  borough. 

Thus  the  slogan  of  an  ultimate  popula- 


tion of-  4,000,000-for-Brooklyn  ;<and,;  Long 
Island  has  become  a reasonable.prophecy 
for  the  comparatively  near  futuro,  and  the 
tendency  of  Manhattanites  to  seek  living 
accommodations  and  investments  in 
realty  here,  which!  was  aft  immediate 
and  striking  accompaniment  of -the ■'Open- 
ing of  the  Battery  tunnel,  and  has  since 
steadily  grown  in  its  proportions,  now 
bids  fair  to.  dominate  the  activity  of  the 
realty  market  for  some  time  to  come. 

Accompanying  this  ibroad  and  insistent 
tide  of  increasing  population  there  must 
be  a reasonable  equalization  of  the  values 
of  property  in  Brooklyn,  and  Long  Island 
with  those  prevailing  in  other  boroughs, 
and  this  is  as  positive-<a»<sequence-,ortth9 
movement  in  this  direction  as -iautho  (op- 
eration of  any  natural  law.  Meanwhile 
the  profit  to  be  obtained  from  judicious 
investment  is  apparent  upon  the-face,  and 
the  lesser  cost  of  living  remains  a factor 
of  primary  consequence. 

Just  what  are  the  economies  of  Brook- 
lyn residence  over  those  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx  a perusal  of  the  rentals 
obtained  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
borough  and  the  figures  at  which  resi- 
dence property  Is  held,  will  afford  a good 
illustration. 

For  this  purpose  the  Eagle  has  care- 
fully compiled  the  rentals  and  values  ob- 
tained for  residential  property  of  every 
description  in  all  parts  of  the  borough, 
as  well  as  giving  characteristics  of  these 
various  sections  and  a chapter  on  the 
homes  of  Long  Island.^, 
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Brooklyn's  Characteristic  Residence  Sections 


downtown. 

' V * » 1 ' ' 

Downtown  Brooklyn  is  that  section 
of  the  borough  •which  lies  directly  across 
the  East  River  from  lower  Manhattan. 
It  includes  Brooklyn  Heights,  Fort  Greene 
Park  neighborhood,  Prospect  Park  Plaza, 
Park  Slope  and  Red  Hook. 

The  character  of  development  about 
Borough  Hall  is  quite  similar  to  that 
about  City  Hall,  Manhattan;  and  now  that 
these  two  seats  of  municipal  government 
are  being  welded  together  by  bridges  and 
under-river  tubes,  it  brings  this  section 
into  the  heart  of  Greater  New  York. 
About  the  junctures  of  Court,  Montague 
and  Remsen  streets  is  the  expanding 
financial  and  office  building  center  of  the 
borough. 

This  general  district  of  Brooklyn  holds 
many  advantages  which  lower  Manhattan 
cannot  possess.  . These  are  found  in  its 
splendid  residential  communities,  fine 
•parks,  great,  broad  boulevards,  famous 
institutions  of  a public  and  semi-public 
nature. 

It  is  distinguished  for  its  famous 
churches  and  social  clubs. 

Brooklyn  Heights,  opposite  the  Bat- 
tery, ranks  with  the  best  upper  West  Side 
neighborhoods  as  an  exclusive,  high-class 
residential  section,  while  Clinton  avenue, 
just  east  of  Fort  Greene  Park,  is  one  of 
themost  aristocratic  residential  thorough- 
fares in  New  York.  About  Prospect  Park 
Plaza,  also,  are  many  magnificent  private 
mansions,  with  a high-class  apartment 
life  developing  there. 

Fulton  street  contains  some  of  the 
greatest  department  stores  in  the  coun- 
try and  is  one  of  the  best  shopping  quar- 
ters in  Greater  New  York. 

On  Lafayette  avenue,  near  Flatbusb 
avenue,  is  the  beautiful  new  Academy  of 
Music,  with  the  magnificent  Brooklyn  In- 
stitute of  Arts  and  Sciences  not  far  away 
on  Eastern  parkway,  near  Prospect  Park 
Plaza.  Near  the  latter  point  is  to  be 
erected  the  great  Central  Public  Library, 
while  the  superb  edifice  of  the  Masonic 
Temple  is  being  erected  on  the  corner 
of  Clermont  and  Lafayette  avenues. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  fine  features 
of  old  Brooklyn,  which  combine  so 
harmoniously  with  its  great  business  and 
commercial  development. 

While  the  transit  facilities  over  and 
under  East  River  are  now  immensely  im- 
proved by  the  Battery  tunnel  and  through 
traffic  on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  within 
two  years — when  the  Manhattan  Bridge  is 
completed — there  will  be  fourteen  railway 
tracks  connecting  downtown  Brooklyn 
With  lower  Manhattan,  besides  three 


times  the  present  facilities  in  roadways 
and  promenades, 

BEDFORD  SECTION. 

The  Bedford  section  of  Brooklyn  in  the 
main  is  an  old-established  residential 
community,  now  rapidly  undergoing 
transformation  into  a high-class  city  dis- 
trict.. It  is  located  between  Washington 
avenue  on  the  west.  Myrtle  avenue  on 
the  north,  Broadway  on  the  east  and  Mal- 
bone  g treat  on  the  south.  Some  of  the  finest 
residential  streets  in  Greater  New  York 
are  in  this  section,  notably  among  these 
are  St.  Mark’s  avenue  and  Dean  street. 
The  schools,  churches,  clubs  and  other 
institutions  of  this  section  are  also  among 
the  best  in  the  city.  Eastern  parkway, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  boulevards 
in  the  world,  runs  east  and  west  through 
its  southerly  side.  Prospect  Park,  com- 
prising 625  acres  of  close-cropped  lawns, 
sparkling  lakes  and  wood  lands,  with  its 
menagerie  and  other  attractions,  is  con- 
tiguous on  the  southwest.  Bisecting  one 
another  throughout  the  district  are  a 
number  of  high-class  business  streets, 
among  which  are  Fulton  street,  the  main 
business  artery;  Gates  avenue,  Nostrand, 
Sumner,  Tompkins,  Marcy,  Reid  and 
Bedford  avenues. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
this  section  is  its  transportation  facili- 
ties. In  addition  to  the  elevated  tracks 
over  Fulton  street,  Lexington  and  Gates 
avenues,  and  trolley  lines  on  many  other 
streets,  a subway  will  be  constructed  in 
the  near  future  under  Lafayette  ave- 
nue, connecting  with  the  Battery  tunnel 
and  Manhattan  Bridge  lines  on  the  west 
and  extending  under  Broadway  to  the 
Williamsburg  Bridge  on  the  north.  This 
subway  will  make  this  section  one  of  the 
most  inviting  of  any  in  the  greater  city, 
and  the  official  promise  of  it  has  re- 
sulted in  the  erection  of  many  high-class 
apartment  houses  and  family  hotels. 

: « ' • ' 

FLATBUSH. 

Flatbush  in  area  is  fully  as  large  as 
the  Island  of  Manhattan.  It  is  located  on 
the  southeast  of  Prospect  Park,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  ocean  and  enjoys  the  well 
earned  sobriquet  of  “Beautiful  Flatbush 
— the  Realm  of  the  Ideal  Home.” 

It  is  essentially  a high  class  residential 
section,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
elegant,  detached  houses  representing 
practically  every  type  of  fine  architecture 
and  set  amid  spacious  lawns,  flower 
gardens  and  parkways. 

Aside  from  its  physical  beauty  it  pre- 


sents a unique  feature  in  its  community 
of  spirit,  purpose  and  effort,  which 
creates  a high  standard  of  moral,  social 
and  intellectual  life. 

In  addition  to  its  present  population 
of  approximately  200,000,  it  contains  room 
for  a million  more  inhabitants,  and  its 
“latch  string  is  always  out”  to  the 
worthy  homeseeker.  To  these  are  offered 
all  the  advantages  of  city,  country  and 
seashore  life. 

Its  splendid  institutions  of  an  educa- 
tional, religious,  social  and  philanthropic 
nature  are  among  the  best  in  Greater 
New  York. 

Its  superb  park  system,  comprising 
Prospect  Park,  Eastern  Parkway,  Ocean 
Boulevard  and  other  decorated  thorough- 
fares, gives  it  first  rank  in  these  esthetic 
features;  and  with  the  extensive  park 
improvements  contemplated  about  Paer- 
degat  Basin  and  Garretson  Creek  and 
along  King's  Highway  it  will  not  be  ex- 
celled by  any  other  similar  area  in  the 
world. 

An  immense  six-track  rapid  transit 
highway  was  recently  constructed 
throughout  its  entire  length  north  and 
south,  and  the  Pennsylvania  tramway  is 
being  built  east  and  west.  There  are 
trolley  lines  on  the  most  important 
streets.  In  addition  to  these  transit  fa- 
cilities, a subway  extension  into  Flat- 
bush wrill  probably  be  constructed  in  the 
near  future. 

SOUTH  BROOKLYN. 

South  Brooklyn,  so  called,  is  that 
great  section  of  the  borough  lying  south 
of  Prospect  avenue  and  between  Ocean 
Parkway  and  the  waterfront.  In  area  it 
is  almost  as  large  as  the  Island  of  Man- 
hattan. Its  chief  residential  communities 
are  Borough  Park,  Bay  Ridge,  Bath 
Beach,  Bensonhurst,  Dyker  Heights,  Ken- 
sington, Martense,  Maplcton,  Parkville, 
Marlboro,  Sunset  Park,  New  Utrecht  and 
Gravesend.  All  these  centers  have  their 
business  streets,  markets  and  shops.  The 
general  area  is  comparatively  high,  dry 
and  rolling  and  the  most  distant  points 
are  within  forty-five  minutes  by  train  of 
City  Hall,  Manhattan. 

With  great  transit  arteries  paralleling 
and  bi-secting  one  another  between  Pros- 
pect Park  and  the  ocean,  this  section  is 
especially  inviting  to  home  seekers.  Ex- 
cepting a few  neighborhoods,  largely 
built  up  in  two-family  rows.  South 
Brooklyn  dwellings  are  of  the  detached 
one  and  two-family  type,  on  40  and  60 
foot  plots. 

Special  attraction  is  found  in  a num- 
ber of  fine  parks  and  beautiful  parkways. 
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Most  of  the  streets  are  well  paved  and 
planted  with  trees  and  shrubbery. 

The  Fourth  Avenue  Subway  to  Fort 
Hamilton  and  Coney  Island,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  in  about  three 
years,  is  designed  to  bring  practically  all 
the  South  Brooklyn  territory  within 
twenty  minutes  or  so  of  Manhattan.  This 
is  to  be  a 4-track  system  throughout; 
and  with  the  improved  train  service  on 
the  Bay  Ridge,  Bath  Beach,  Sea  Beach 
and  Culver  elevated  lines  and  the  trol- 
leys on  Third  avenue.  Fifth  avenue. 
Thirty-ninth  street,  Gravesend  avenue, 
Eighty-sixth  street,  and  other  lines,  the 
transit  facilities  of  this  section  will  be 
of  a superior  order. 

Among  other  improvements  of  immense 
importance  to  the  business  and  commer- 
cial interests  of  South  Brooklyn  are  the 
6-track  Pennsylvania  Railroad  line,  ex- 
tending west  from  the  foot  of  Sixty-fifth 
street  to  the  Bronx;  a great  public  mar- 
ket. and  public  docks  to  be  established 
by  the  city  on  the  water  front  between 
Thirty-ninth  street  and  Sixty-fifth  street, 
the  municipalizing  of  the  Thirty-ninth 
Street  Ferry,  and  the  development  of 
immense  manufactories  along  this  water- 
front. 


EASTERN  DISTRICT. 

The  Eastern  District  of  Brooklyn 
comprises  the  Old  Bedford,  Williams- 
burg, Greenpoint,  Bushwick  and  Walla- 
bout  sections. 

The  characteristics  of  this  district  are 
varied  according  to  communities.  Old 
eBdford,  lying  south  of  lower  Broadway, 
is  endeavoring  to  maintain  its  reputation 
of  being  an  exclusive,  aristocratic,  resi- 
dential neighborhood.  Many  of  Brook- 
lyn’s oldest  families  have  their  homes 
here.  In  the  northeast  part  of  old  Bed- 
ford, toward  Stuyvesant  Heights,  is  the 
educational  center  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict. Among  the  institutions  estab- 
lished here  are  the  Eastern  District  High 


School,  Carnegie  Public  Library,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building  and  several  churches. 

The  Wallabout  section,  immediately 
north  of  the  Navy  Yard,  is  distinguished 
by  its  great  public  market,  shipping  piers 
and  commercial  houses. 

Lower  Broadway,  about  the  Williams- 
burg Bridge  plaza,  is  the  financial  and 
office  business  center  of  the  district. 
Broadway,  east  of  the  plaza,  is  develop- 
ing great  department  stores  and  other 
forms  of  general  business. 

North  of  Broadway,  extending  into 
Bushwick  and  toward  Greenpoint,  is  seg- 
regated a large  Semitic  population,  wLich 
has  increased  very  rapidly  during  the 
past  few  years.  The  type  of  dwelling 
here  is  five  and  six  story  flats  and 
apartments,  housing  six  to  twelve  fami- 
lies each. 

Greenpoint,  having  an  extensive  water- 
front on  the  East  River  and  Newtown 
Creek,  is  a great  manufacturing  section, 
with  communities  here  and  there  which 
offer  excellent  advantages  for  homes, 
particularly  suited  to  working  people  of 
small  means. 

The  whole  district,  in  a transportation 
way,  is  dominated  by  the  Williamsburg 
Bridge  and  the  Broadway  and  Myrtle 
avenue  elevated  lines.  In  addition  to 
these  arteries  of  traffic  are  many  trol- 
ley lines  which  afford  excellent  transit 
facilities.  With  a subway  under  Broad- 
way from  Lafayette  avenue  which,  it  is 
expected,  will  soon  be  established,  and 
the  elevated  service  continued  across  the 
bridge  into  the  subway  loop  on  the  Man- 
hattan side,  a great  stimulus  of  new  life 
will  be  felt  by  this  section. 

EAST  NEW  YORK,  RIDGE- 
WOOD AND  CANARSIE. 

A very  large  section  of  Brooklyn,  known 
as  East  New  York,  Ridgewood  and  Canar- 
sie,  comprises  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty- 
sixth  wards  and  that  part  of  the  Thirty- 
second  Ward  lying  north  of  the  Paerdegat 


Basin.  This  area  has  an  extensive  water 
front  on  Jamaica  Bay,  opposite  Rockaway 
Beach.  At  the  village  of  Canarsie  are 
commodious  piers  for  medium  draught 
Vessels.  This  point,  too,  has,  in  recent 
years  experienced  great  development  as 
an  amusement  and  recreation  resort.  An 
elevated  train  service  extended  to  Canar- 
sie from  the  Broadway  and  Fulton  street 
lines  supplies  excellent  transit  facilities. 
The  residential  communities  known  as 
East  New  York  and  Brownsville — the  one 
located  directly  south  of  Highland  Park 
and  the  other  south  of  Evergreens  Ceme- 
tery, though  quite  close  together — are  in 
essentials  quite  different,  ferownsville  is 
a distinct  Jewish  and  Italian  section  with 
a population  of  about  125,000,  being  a 
community  of  life  and  interests  peculiar 
to  Itself.  While  for  the  most  part  a resi- 
dential district,  it  is  a business  and  finan- 
cial center  and  its  public  institutions  and 
utilities  are  of  an  up-to-date  American 
type. 

East  New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
one  of  the  old  native  settlements.  Ad- 
joining Highland  Park,  as  it  does,  and 
having  splendid  boulevards  and  parkways 
extending  through  it,  with  excellent  tran- 
sit facilities  through  the  Long  Island 
Railway  and  the  Brooklyn  elevated  and 
trolley  system,  its  advantages  are  obvious. 
Jamaica  Bay,  Rockaway  Beach,  Borough 
Hall,  Brooklyn,  and  City  Hall,  Manhattan, 
are  all  brought  within  a few  minutes  of 
the  radiating  transportation  lines.  Items 
of  great  importance  to  this  general  sec- 
tion, also,  are  the  Pennsylvania  Railway, 
which  is  being  built  through  it  on  tho 
west,  and  the  inevitable  improvement 
which  is  being  planned  in  opening  up  a 
deep  sea  harbor  in  Jamaica  Bay  and  in 
reclaiming  marsh  lands  washed  by  its 
tide. 

Ridgewood,  comprising  that  section 
west  of  Evergreens  Cemetery,  between 
Broadway  and  Queens,  is  populated 
chiefly  by  Germans  of  sturdy  habits,  who 
own  and  occupy  attractive,  well  con- 
structed homes.  . 
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Brooklyn's  Rental  Conditions  and  Cost  of 

Property 


DOWNTOWN. 

Downtown  or  old  Brooklyn,  broadly, 
may  be  said  to  comprise  all  that  area 
within  a convenient  radius  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  and  the  shopping  and  business 
center  of  Brooklyn,  about  Borough  Hall. 
Included  within  this  considerable  terri- 
tory, however,  are  a number  of  residen- 
tial sections  that  Brooklynites  have 
learned  to  .know  specifically  as  the 
Heights,  the  Hill  and  the  Park  Slope,  al- 
though the  boundary  lines  of  none  of 
these  are  fixed  with  any  fine  degree  of 
accuracy. 

The  Heights  has  long  been  established 
as  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  desir- 
able residential  neighborhoods  in  all  of 
Brooklyn,  and  has  lately  come  into 
especial  favor  through  the  opening  of  the 
Battery  Tunnel  to  Manhattan.  The  Bor- 
ough Hall  station  of  the  tunnel  is  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  all  parts  of  the 
Heights,  which  extends  from  Fulton  street, 
westerly,  to  the  East  River.  By  this  im- 
provement the  section  is  rendered  ac- 
cessible to  the  financial  and  business  cen- 
ter of  lower  Manhattan  in  less  time  than 
Forty-second  street  in  that  borough  and 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  being 
within  the  zone  of  business  activities  in 
Brooklyn  also.  While  the  Heights  re- 
tains the  reputation  of  exclusiveness,  one 
family  dwellings  may  be  obtained  for  as 
low  a rental  as  $60  a month  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  subway,  and  run  up 
to  $1,000  and  $2,000  a year,  according  to 
their  size  and  elaborateness.  Fine  ele- 
vator apartments  may  be  secured  upon  a 
basis  of  $7  a room  or  $40  to  $60  a month 
and  upward  for  six  rooms.  Other  apart- 
ments, having  every  modern  convenience, 
bring  annual  rentals  of  from  $800  to 
$1,500,  according  to  the  size  of  the  suites. 

Within  close  proximity  to  the  Heights 
and  equally  as  accessible  to  the  tunnel 
and  Brooklyn  Bridge,  two  story  and  base- 
ment houses  are  purchasable  from  $6,000 
up,  and  on  the  Heights  itself  two  and 
three  story  brick  and  stone  houses  may 
be  bought  for  from  $8,000  to  $15,000.  The 
finer  residences  are  some  of  them  as 
costly  as  $50,000  to  $75,000. 

The  downtown  section  also  includes 
districts  situated  to  meet  the  limitations 
of  more  moderate  purses.  Cold  water 
flats  of  from  four  rooms  and  upward 
rent  for  $15  to  $16,  and  other  flats,  with 
all  improvements,  rent  from  $20  to  $30. 

The  Hill  section  begins  at  about  Flat- 
bush  avenue  and  Fulton  street  and  fol- 
lows a natural  elevation  to  Washington 
avenue  on  the  east.  The  subway,  when 
extended  to  Flatbush  and  Atlantic  ave- 
nues, will  be  within  walking  distance  of 


most  of  -the  Hill.  This  section,  too,  con- 
tains some  of  the  finest  residential 
streets  in  the  borough,  having  upon  them 
magnificent  private  mansions,  splendid 
apartment  houses  and  other  fine  build- 
ings, but  there  are  streets  where  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  section  may  be  enjoyed 
at  moderate  cost. 

Three  story  English  basement  brick 
houses,  containing  eight  to  nine  rooms, 
may  be  had  fbr  $50  a month  and  may  be 
bought  for  $6,500;  three  story  high  base- 
ment brick  dwellings,  containing  eleven 
rooms,  bring  $62.50  a month  and  upward 
and  sell  for  $8,500;  four  story  brick  and 
stone  houses,  containing  flfteeu  rooms, 
rent  for  $75  and  up  and  sell  for  $10,000 
and  up. 

Steam  heated  apartments,  containing 
seven  and  eight  rooms  and  bath,  bring 
$75  and  upward  and  the  more  preten- 
tious and  modern  elevator  apartment 
houses  bring  from.  $850  to  $1,400  per  year 
an  apartment.  Upon  the  outskirts  of  this 
section,  in  any  direction,  accommodations 
of  every  description,  costing  from  $12  a 
floor  and  upward  may  be  had,  accord- 
ing to  their  size  and  general  character- 
istics. 

The  Park  Slope,  which  commands  a 
natural  eminence,  stretching  from  Fifth 
avenue  on  the  west  to  Ninth  avenue  and 
Prospect  Park  on  the  east,  and  from  At- 
lantic avenue  on  the  north,  to  approxi- 
mately, Twentieth  street,  on  the  south, 
has  the  deserved  reputation  of  forming 
one  of  the  choicest  residential  sections 
in  the  entire  borough. 

Here,  in  addition  to  the  great  advant- 
ages afforded  by  Prospect  Park,  are  to 
be  found  many  of  the  handsomest  pri- 
vate dwellings  and  apartments  in  Brook- 
lyn, especially  upon  the  fringe  of  the 
park  itself.  There  are.  nevertheless,  both 
dwellings  and  apartments  which  may  be 
procured  at  very  moderate  rentals,  con- 
sidering the  accessibility  and  other  at- 
tractive features  of  the  section  as  a 
whole.  The  Park  Slope  is  now  within  25 
to  30  minutes  and  less  of  Park  Row,  Man- 
hattan. and  tne  extension  of  the  subway 
to  Flatbush  and  Atlantic  avenues,  that  is 
within  walking  distance  of  a large  part 
of  the  Park  Slope,  will  enhance  the 
transportation  advantages  greatly. 

Two  story  stone  or  brick  one  family 
dwellings  here  are  scarce,  but  may  be 
procured  at  from  $7,000  to  $10,000,  and 
rent  from  $50  to  $65;  older  houses  of  this 
general  type  can  be  bought  for  from 
$4,000  to  $7,000,  and  rent  for  from  $25 
to  $50.  Three  story  and  basement  dwell- 
ings of  stone  and  brick  are  to  be  found 
in  greater  numbers,  and  cost  from  $9,500 
to  $15,000,  renting  from  $65  to  $110.  Four 


Story  stone  dwellings,  some  of  which  are 
exceedingly  ornate,  and  are  the  equal  of 
dwellings  in  any  part  of  the  city,  range 
in  cost  from  $16,000  to  $30,000,  and  rent 
from  $100  to  $200  a month. 

There  are  a few  two  family  bouses: 
those  containing  two  stories  and  cellar, 
constructed  of  brick,  bring  from  $5,500  to 
$7,000  and  rent  from  $19  to  $30  an  apart- 
ment. Two  story  and  basement  two 
family  brick  and  stone  houses  are  also 
few  in  number,  but  may  be  purchased 
from  $8,750  to  $13,000,  and  rent  for  from 
$35  to  $55. 

Flats  without  steam  heat  range  in  price 
from  $18  to  $27,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
section  from  $12  to  $20,  while  steam 
heated  modern  apartments  bring  from  $25 
to  $110,  and  from  $25  to  $75,  according  to 
location. 

BEDFORD  SECTION. 

Essentially  a residential  district,  in 
which  every  type  of  living  accommoda- 
tion may  be  found,  the  Bedford  section, 
extending  easterly  from  Washington  ave- 
nue to  Sumner,  south  to  Malbone  street 
and  north  to  Myrtle  avenue,  contains 
business  centers  of  its  own  and  com- 
prises several  important  commercial  thor- 
oughfares, including  Fulton  street  run- 
ning east  and  west,  and  Bedford  avenue, 
Franklin  avenue,  Nostrand  avenue  and 
other  north  and  south  streets.  Within 
the  section  are  also  to  be  found  every  ed- 
ucational facility,  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant clubs,  armories  and  churches, 
and.  in  fact,  every  facility  and  institu- 
tion that  goes  to  make  for  desirable  res- 
idence. 

The  Bedford  section  may  be  said  to 
form  the  logical  and  geographical  center 
of  the  old  Brooklyn  city  limits,  and,  as 
it  embraces  a territory  several  miles 
square,  apartments,  dwellings  and  flats 
have  a wide  range  of  cost.  Two  story  and 
basement  private  houses,  having  eight  or 
ten  rooms,  rent  for  $30  to  $55  and  may  be 
purchased  for  from  $5,500  to  $7,500;  three 
story  and  basement  houses,  having 
twelve  rooms,  bring  from  $50  to  $125  a 
month  and  sell  for  $8,500  to  $15,000. 

Cold  water  fiats  of  four  rooms  may  be 
rented  for  $9  to  $15;  flats  of  from  four  to 
six  rooms  and  bath  with  improvements 
can  be  had  from  $16  to  $24,  while  steam- 
heated  apartments  containing  five  rooms 
and  bath  and  upward  bring  from  $29  to 
$85  a month.  Stores  upon  the  principal 
thoroughfares  rent  for  $25  to  $150  a 
month,  according  to  location  and  size. 

Within  the  Bedford  section  is  the  very 
beautiful  neighborhood  known  as  the  St. 
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Mark’s  district,  which  Is  devoted  to  the 
homes  of  many  wealthier  citizens  of  the 
borough.  Here  residences  are  worth  from 
$25,000  to  $100,000  and  more  and  extend 
for  sevoral  blocks  along  St.  Mark's  ave- 
nue and  other  fine  streets  east  and  west 
from  Bedford  to  Kingston  avenues,  north 
to  Fulton  street  and  south  to  Park  place. 

To  the  immediate  west  of  the  Bedford 
section,  although  it  might  be  reasonably 
included  in  it.  from  Sumner  avenue  east 
to  Broadway,  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Stuyvesant  section,  and  here  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  Bedford  section  are 
carried  out  with  the  exception  that  rent- 
als ore  considerably  lower.  Brick  and 
frame  two  story  one-family  houses  here 
may  be  bought  for  from  $5,500  up  and 
rent  for  from  $25  up.  Many  of  these  are 
dwellings  that  have  been  constructed  a 
number  of  years  but  are,  nevertheless,  in 
admirable  condition.  Flats  in  the  Stuy- 
vesant section  may  be  rented  from  $15  up. 

All  of  these  sections  are  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  minutes  from  Park  row,  Man- 
hattan, by  numerous  elevated  and  surface 
routes  and  are  about  the  same  length  of 
time  from  Coney  Island  via  the' Fulton 
street  and  Brighton  Beach  line. 

FLATBUSH. 
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Combining  the  conveniences  of  city  life 
w'ith  tho  rare  attractions  of  suburban,  en- 
vironment. Flatbush  has  rapidly  become 
one  of  tho  most  popular  residential  sec- 
tions in  tho  greater  city  Commencing 
at  the  old  Brooklyn  city  line  at.  Malbone 
Etreet  and  extending  south  practically  to 
the  ocean,  easterly  to  a line  which  may 
be  fixed  at  about  Brooklyn  avenue  and 
westerly  to  Gravesend  avenue,  Flatbush 
comprises  in  this  ample  expanse  every 
form  of  dwelling  and  apartment.  The 
northerly  part  of  the  section  is  all  ad- 
jacent to  Prospect  Park  and  either  Man- 
hattan or  the  beaches  are  accessible  in 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  from  any 
point  in  Flatbush  by  through  elevated 
service  and  numerous  trolley  lines. 

Steam  heated  apartments  in  Flatbush 
havo  a wide  range  of  rental  prices  and 
the  size  of  the  apartments  varies  from 
fivo  to  eight  rooms  and  bath.  Nearly  all 
of  these  are  of  recent  construction  and 
contain  every  known  modern  convenience. 
The  more  modest  steam  heated  apart- 
ments may  be  rented  from  $26  up,  while 
some  of  those  containing  elevators  and 
hall  boy  service  have  suites  costing  as 
high  as  $125. 

There  are  numerous  two  family  houses, 
both  detached  and  in  rows  and  of  frame 
and  brick  and  stone  construction  These 
range  in  prices  for  houses  containing 
fivo  to  nine  rooms  and  bath  to  each  apart- 
ment from  $18  to  $75  a month,  and  may 
be  bought  at  figures  ranging  from  $5,500 
to  $20,000. 

Private  one  family  dwellings,  mainly 
frame,  are  a feature  of  Flatbush,  and 
rent  for  from  $30  to  $250  a month,  many 
of  them  bein'*  extremely  costly  and  beau- 
tiful. Houses  such  as  these  have  also  a 
wide  range  in  the  purchase  price,  ranging 
from  $4,500  to  $50,000.  Some  are  small, 
containing  but  six  rooms  and  bath,  and 
others  are  much  larger,  with  fifteen 
rooms  and  three  or  four  baths  each. 

Opportunities  for  very  moderate  rentals 
exist  in  the  cold  water  fiats,  of  which 
there  are  still  quite  a number  left  in  the 


section  and  the  rents  of  which  vary  from 
$15  to  $35,  based  more  specifically  upon 
their  size  and  conveniences  than  upon 
the  precise  location. 

Flatbush  still  has  a considerable  area 
of  land  that  is  not  improved  and  which 
may  be  purchased  in  lots  for  the  erec- 
tion of  dwellings.  Some  of  this  prop- 
erty is  restricted  to  dwellings  of  a cer- 
tain cost  and  character,  while  other  por- 
tions are  unrestricted.  Building  plots 
may  be  obtained  at  from  $300  to  $5,000  a 
lot,  according  to  the  desirability  of  the 
situation. 

SOUTH  BROOKLYN. 

Under  the  heading  of  South  Brooklyn 
may  be  included  all  of  the  extreme  west- 
erly and  southerly  parts  of  tho  borough 
and  many  separate  residential  sections 
such  as  Bay  Ridge.  Borough  Park.  Bath 
Beach.  Forf  Hamilton,  Dyker  Heights. 
Martens?  and  Gravesend  arc  comprised 
within  the  broad  area  characterized 
roughly  as  South  Brooklyn. 

AH  South  Brooklyn  has  lately  comp  into 
especial  favor  qn(d  prominence  through 
the  .authorization  of  the  Fourth  avenue 
subway,  which,,  when  completed,  will  run 
through  the  center  of  the  section  from 
its  beginning  at  about  Atlantic  avenue  on 
the  north  to  Copey  Island  and  Fort  Ham- 
ilton upon  the  south.  The  northerly  ex- 
treme of  South  Brooklyn  is  closely 
merged  with  the  Park  Slope  and  approxi- 
mately the  same  residence  conditions 
proyaii  as  far  as  Twentieth  street.  Ex- 
tensive water  front  development,  the  es- 
tablishment of  both  public  and  private 
docks  and  shipping  facilities  and  the  loca- 
tion of  many  big  factory  and  commercial 
enterprises  have  made-  the  easterly  and 
northerly  extremes  of  the  section  to  the 
Gowanus  Canal  populated  largely  by  the 
working  classes. 

South  from  Thirty-ninth  street  and  east 
from  Fifth  avenue  the  character  of  the 
section  broadens  uatil  below  Sixty-fifth 
street  notable  and  completely  improved 
suburban  residential  communities  exist. 

In  the  older  parts  of  South  Brooklyn 
north  of  Twentieth  street  two  story  and 
basement  brick  dwellings,  for  one  family, 
range  in  cost  from  $5,500  to  $10,000  each 
and  rent  from  $35  to  $60;  three  story  and 
basement  dwellings  range  from  $7,500  to 
$15,000  and  rent  from  $50  to  $80,  and  two 
family  brick  and  stone  houses  cost  from 
$5,500  to  $12,000,  renting  from  $20  to  $50 
an  apartment.  Cold  water  flats  contain- 
ing five  rooms  or  less  rent  from  $12  to 
$17  and  those  with  six  rooms  or  more  and 
bath  from  $15  to  $25,  while  steam-heated 
apartments  north  of  Thirty-ninth  street 
rent  from  $25  to  $75. 

Bay  Ridge,  which  begins  at  about  Sixty- 
fifth  street,  has  developed  probably  faster 
within  the  past  year  or  two  than  any 
other  part  of  Brooklyn.  Here  two  family 
houses  of  brick  and  stone  construction 
and  modern  three  and  four  story  flat 
buildings  predominate.  Third,  Fifth  and 
Fourth  avenues  are  the  principal  thor- 
oughfares. Steam-heated  apartments  of 
from  four  to  six  rooms  and  bath  rent 
from  $18  to  $30. 

Two-family  houses,  two  story  and  cel- 
lar, with  five  and  six  rooms  and  bath  to 
an  apartment  and  two  furnaces,  rent 
from  $20  to  $22  and  $25  to  $26  a floor  and 
cost  from  $5,500  to  $7,000. 


Two-family  two  story  and  basement 
brick  and  stone  dwellings  containing  six 
rooms  and  bath  to  each  apartment  rent 
from  $20  to  $35  an  apartment  and  can  be 
purchased  at  from  $6,800  to  $8,000. 

One-family  stone  houses,  two  story  and 
cellar,  containing  eight  or  nine  rooms  and 
hath,  rc  for  about  $60  and  sell  for 
$7,000,  One-family  brick  houses  of  simi- 
lar description  sell  for  about  $5,500  and 
bring  an  average  rental  of  $4o. 

Upon  the  Shore  road,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  boulevards  in  the  entire  city, 
and  which  allows  the  line  of  the  bay, 
splendid  residences  are  to  be  found. 
These  vary  in  valuation  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000. 

Flat  and  store  properties  may  be  said 
generally  to  yield  a return  of  10  per  cent, 
net  upon  their  valuation.  Some  lots  for 
buildings  are  still  to  be  had  in  small 
parcels  south  of  Sixtieth  street,  and 
■these  have  an  average  valuation  of  from 
$1,250  to  $2,000  a lot. 

To  tho  east  of  Bay  Ridge  arc  several 
highly  developed  residential  communi- 
ties such  as  Borough  Park,  Bath  Beach, 
Dyker  Heights,  Gravesend,  etc.  extending 
south  to  the  ocean.  All  of  these  have 
good  transit  facilities  at  present  through 
several  elevated  lines  running  direct  to 
Park  row,  Manhattan,  and  the  Fourth 
avenue  subway  will  bring  all  of  South 
Brooklyn  within  twenty  to  thirty  minutes 
of  that  borough. 

Many  of  the  residential  sections  to  the 
south  and  west  of  Bay  Ridge,  like  Bor- 
ough Park  and  Dyker  Heights,  are  highly 
restricted  and  these  contain  very  desir- 
able detached  one  and  two-family  dwell- 
ings costing  from*  $7,000  to  $15,000  and 
renting  from  $40  to  $100  a month. 

Two-family  brick  and  frame  houses 
throughout  all  of  South  Brooklyn  south  of 
Bay  Ridge  can  be  obtained  for  practically 
the  same  cost  as  iu  that  section,  and 
flats  and  apartments  are  also  about  uni- 
form in  rent. 

EASTERN  DISTRICT. 

One  of  the  oldest  sections  Of  the  bor- 
ough is  Williamsburg,  the  center  line  of 
which  is  about  at  Broadway,  and  which 
extends  north  and  south  from  this  thor- 
oughfare about  a mile  in  either  direction; 
west  to  the  East  River  and  east  to  about 
the  junction  of  Broadway  with  Flushing 
avonue.  The  opening  of  the  Williamsburg 
Bridge  has  been  responsible  for  a 
mighty  revolution  in  the  character  of 
this  section,  and  many  of  the  older  res- 
idents have  been  forced  into  other  sec- 
tions of  the  borough  through  tho  influx 
of  a great  foreign  population,  in  which 
the  Hebrew  element  largely  predomi- 
nates and  which  has  been  drawn  from 
Manhattan  by  the  lower  rentals. 

The  most  conspicuous  recent  develop- 
ment in  the  section  has  been  the  con- 
struction of  many  modern  multi-family 
tenements,  housing  from  twenty  to  forty 
families  each.  The  basis  of  rent  in 
these  is  fixed  at  a certain  price  per 
room.  This  ranges  from  $3  to  $4.50  a 
room  as  against  $4  to  $6  per  room  for 
similar  accommodations  directly  across 
the  Williamsburg  Bridge  on  the  lower 
East  Side  of  Manhattan.  All  of  these 
apartments  are  within  ready  walking  dis- 
tance of  the  Williamsburg  Bridge,  where 
through  trolley  cars  from  Manhattan  per- 
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mit  of  a 5-cent  fare,  by  transfer,  to  any 
point  in  that  borough. 

To  the  south  of  Broadway  the  private 
residential  character  of  Williamsburg 
has  been  preserved.  Here  two  and  three 
story  and  basement  brick  and  stone 
houses  rent  from  $40  to  $50  a month  and 
may  be  purchased  for  from  $7,000  to 
$9,500.  Steam-heated  apartments  upon 
Bedford  avenue  and  in  other  desirable 
parts  of  the  section  rent  for  an  average 
of  $30  a month.  Many  of  the  older  flat 
buildings  are  still  standing  upon  lower 
Broadway  and  elsewhere,  removed  from 
the  center  of  the  foreign  population. 
These  may  be  rented  for  from  $12  to  $14 
a month. 

To  the  north  of  the  Williamsburg  dis- 
trict is  another  old  section,  Greenpoint, 
the  northern  boundary  of  which  is 
marked  by  Newtown  Creek.  This  is  also 
a thickly  populated  section  in  which  fac- 
tories and  other  large  industries  prevail. 
In  Greenpoint  two  and  three-room 
apartments  may  be  obtained  for  as  little 
as  $7  and  $8:  four  rooms,  from  $10  to  $14, 
and  four  and  five  rooms,  with  bath  and 
other  improvements,  cost  from  $14  to  $18. 
A few  steam-heated  apartment  and  flat 
buildings  have  lately  been  constructed  in 
the  section  which  rent  for  from  $20.  $22 
and  $25  to  as  high  as  $30.  Two-story 
brick  dwellings  for  one  family  bring  from 
$40  to  $45  a month  and  sell  for  from 
$7,000  to  $8,000.  while  three-story  and 
basement  brick  houses  rent  for  from  $50 
up  and  sell  for  $9,500  to  $12,500.  A few 
more  expensive  private  dwellings  are  in- 
cluded within  the  boundaries  of  the  sec- 
tion. 

Four-story  double  flat  buildings  upon 
the  side  streets  in  Greenpoint  can 
be  purchased  for  investment  at 
$15,000  to  $17,000.  and  upon  Man- 
hattan avenue,  the  principal  business 
thoroughfare,  which  runs  north  and  south 
through  the  district  and  is  lined  with 
large  and  small  retail  and  wholesale  es- 
tablishments that  do  a flourishing  busi- 
ness, similar  apartment  and  store  prop- 
erties bring  as  high  as  $20,000  to  $25,000. 
For  the  vacant  lots  in  the  district,  of 
which  there  are  quite  a number,  an  ave- 
rage cost  of  $3,000  may  be  quoted. 

The  several  parts  of  Greenpoint  are 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  of  Man- 
hattan by  transfer  to  trolleys  running 


over  the  Williamsburg  Bridge,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  Crosstown  line,  which 
runs  north  and  south  through  the  entire 
section,  will  shortly  establish  a direct 
through  service  to  Manhattan  via  the 
bridge.  Extensive  public  dock  improve- 
ments have  been  authorized  by  the  city, 
and  parks  are  to  add  to  the  improve- 
ments in  the  district  as  well. 

EAST  NEW  YORK,  RIDGE- 
WOOD AND  CANARSIE. 

Among  the  sections  in  Brooklyn  to 
undergo  recent  rapid  strides  are  Ridge- 
wood and  East  New  York  A large  part 
of  the  German  as  well  as  the  native  pop- 
ulation of  the  borough  that,  formerly  lived 
in  the  Williamsburg  and  Greenpoint  sec- 
tions has  moved  to  the  adjoining  Ridge- 
wood section,  which  lies  north  of  Myrtle 
avenue  and  extends  from  Bushwick  avenue 
east  to  the  Queens  County  borough  line 
and  north  to  Flushing  avenue.  A great 
amount  of  new  building  has  lately  taken 
place  in  both  of  these  sections  and  their 
character  is  undergoing  a gradual  change. 

The  population  is  comprised  largely  of 
the  thrifty  business  and  working  classes 
and  many  important  commercial  enter- 
prises prosper  within  the  area  embraced 
by  them,  while  banks  and  savings  insti- 
tutions, generally,  flourish  here.  Trans- 
portation is  well  developed  by  numerous 
routes  leading  to  both  the  Williamsburg 
and  Brooklyn  bridges,  although  the 
former  is  most  used  for  communication 
with  Manhattan.  From  30  to  45  minutes 
is  a conservative  estimate  of  the  time 
between  these  sections  and  Manhattan, 
according  to  the  precise  starting  place 
and  route  taken. 

The  new  building  has  largely  been  con- 
fined to  modern  flat  structures,  which 
have  replaced  the  old  frame  flats  and 
dwellings  and  are  rapidly  augmenting  the 
population.  Bushwick  avenue  continues, 
as  for  years  past,  to  contain  many  com- 
modious and  attractive  private  houses, 
however,  and  there  are  other  streets 
where  not  unpretentious  residences  are 
to  be  found. 

The  flats  and  apartments  prevail,  never- 
theless. Three  and  four  story  double 
flat  buildings,  containing  apartments  of 
five  rooms  and  bath,  in  Ridgewood  rent 


for  as  little  as  $13  and  $14,  although  of 
recent  construction.  These  sell  for  $11,- 
000  to  $15,000. 

Some  of  the  old  frame  flats,  which  are 
closer  to  the  center  of  the  borough,  bring 
$12  to  $13  rent  and  sell  for  from  $8,500 
to  $9,000.  There  are  a few  two-family 
brick  houses,  also,  and  the  rent  of  these 
ranges  from  $18  to  $20.  and  the  purchase 
price  from  $5,500  to  $7,000. 

In  the  Bushwick  section,  which  more 
particularly  may  be  defined  as  bordering 
upon  the  western  extreme  of  Ridgewood, 
which  properly  begins  at  Hamburg  ave- 
nue. there  are  numerous  one-family  brick 
and  frame  houses,  renting  for  from  $30 
to  $45  a month,  and  selling  for  from 
$6,000  to  $8,000.  All  in  all,  these  two 
sections  are  among  the  most  progressive 
in  the  borough  and  are  particularly  sub- 
stantial in  character. 

East  New  York,  which  adjoins  Ridge- 
wood on  the  south  and  extends  easterly 
to  the  Queens  Borough  line,  southerly 
to  Jamaica  Bay  and  westerly  to  the  east- 
ern boundaries  of  the  Flatbush  and  Bed- 
ford sections,  comprises  a vast  area.  East 
New  York  proper  contains  many  desirable 
single-family  frame  and  brick  houses,  de- 
tached and  in  rows,  the  rentals  of  which 
may  be  said  to  average  about  $30  and 
which  sell  for  from  $5,000  to  $8,000.  A 
number  of  new  two-family  houses  have 
also  lately  been  constructed  in  the  east- 
erly extreme  of  the  section  and  these 
rent  for  from  $16  and  $18  to  $25  an  apart- 
ment, while  flats  of  the  older  as  well  as 
newer  type  of  construction  average  in 
price  from  $16  to  $18  and  $20. 

Brownsville,  a subdivision  of  East  New 
York,  separated  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  section,  houses  an  immense  foreign 
population.  Here  the  multi-family  tene- 
ments prevail,  and  the  average  base  of 
rentals  for  these  is  $3  to  $4  a room. 

East  New  York  may  be  reached  from 
Manhattan  via  the  Williamsburg  and 
Brooklyn  bridges  by  trolley  and  ele- 
vated, and  all  these  sections  are 
shortly  to  have  a through  elevated  serv- 
ice over  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  as  well. 
The  advantages  therefore  over  the  same 
type  of  accommodations  in  Manhattan  are 
signal  in  that  the  rents  average  from  a 
third  to  one-half  less  than  equally  de- 
sirable and  accessible  apartments  there. 
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Ckurckes  and  Sckools 


CHURCHES. 

Brooklyn  was  early  called  the  “City  of 
Churches,"  and  although  much  has  been 
written  to  say  that  it  no  longer  deserves 
the  title,  this  is  not  true.  There  are  in 
Brooklyn  almost  600  churches,  covering 
every  conceivable  denomination,  so  no 
one  who  takes  up  his  or  her  residence 
here  will  be  in  the  least  lonesome  or 
likely  to  be  denied  church  affiliation.  In 
these  there  are  all  sorts  of  societies,  so 
that  men  and  women  have  their  partic- 
ular work  to  perform. 

The  churches  are  divided  as  follows: 

Baptist,  45,  with  a membership  of  40,- 
383;  Christian  Science,  2,  with  a member- 
ship of  535,  and  another  handsome  house 
of  worship  planned;  Congregational,  33, 
with  a membership  of  19,069;  Disciples  of 
Christ,  3,  membership  606;  German  Evan- 
gelical, 7,  membership  1,520;  Jewish,  30, 
membership  5,157;  Lutheran,  56,  member- 
ship 30,939;  Methodist  Episcopal  (Afri- 
can), 8,  membership  2,327;  Methodist 
Episcopal,  58,  membership  27,161,  with 
several  other  churches  planned;  Method- 
ist (Free),  1,  membership  199;  Methodist 
(Primitive),  3,  membership  411;  Method- 
ist (Protestant),  1,  membership  200;  Pen- 
tecostal, 4,  membership  359;  Presbyte- 
rian, 45,  membership  19,909;  Presbyterian 
(United),  4,  membership  610;  Protestant 
Episcopal,  56,  membership  35,972;  Re- 
formed, 30,  membership  10,507;  Reformed 
Episcopal,  3,  membership  395;  Seventh 
Day  Adventists,  3,  membership  230;  Swe- 
denborgian,  3,  membership  224;  Unita- 
rian, 6,  membership  with  another  so- 
ciety about  to  organize;  Universalist,  4, 
membership  1,003;  miscellaneous,  of  all 
faiths,  20,  wit-  a membership  of  8,783; 


Roman  Catholic,  96,  with  a membership 
of  393,119. 

There  are  many  beautiful  houses  of 
worship  in  Brooklyn,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  the  clerical  force  cannot  be  ex- 
celled anywhere.  Brooklyn,  when  a city 
by  itself,  was  known  the  world  over  for 
its  brilliant  pulpiteers,  and  the  younger 
men  who  have  come  in  to  take  the  places 
of  some  of  the  distinguished  preachers 
who  have  gone  are  doing  much  to  sustain 
the  reputation  always  given  to  Brooklyn. 
There  are  not  many  of  the  churches 
loaded  down  with  debt,  so  the  call  to 
the  members  to  contribute  outside  of  the 
regular  expenses  and  benevolences  of  the 
church  is  not  so  prominent  a feature  of 
the  life  of  the  churches  as  it  is  in  some 
other  cities.  In  the  past  few  years  there 
have  been  formulated  what  are  called 
“forward  movements”  by  several  of  the 
prominent  denominations,  and  a great 
deal  of  money  has  been  contributed  to 
clear  off  debts  and  improve  property. 

Of  late  years  much  has  been  done  to 
promote  sociability  in  the  churches,  and 
it  is  believed  that  in  the  past  five  or  six 
years  more  has  been  done  to  get  the 
members  of  churches  acquainted  with  one 
another  and  fraternize  together  than  in 
any  other  city  in  the  country.  Men’s 
clubs  have  been  organized  by  the 
churches  of  all  denominations,  and  this 
feature  of  church  life  has  grown  with 
marked  rapidity.  There  are  societies  for 
the  women  of  a strictly  social  nature, 
and  much  is  done  to  help  the  mission- 
aries in  their  work  in  different  lands 
through  the  activity  of  women’s  home 
and  foreign  missionary  societies.  There 
is  no  phase  of  church  work  which  is  not 
done  in  Brooklyn,  and  church  life  here 
is  maintained  at  a high  point  of  useful- 
ness and  uplift. 


SCHOOLS. 

There  are  now  in  operation  150  public 
schools  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 
There  are  twenty  in  course  of  erection — 
either  new  buildings  or  additions  to 
present  buildings.  It  is  generally  admit- 
ted that  the  public  schools  in  this  bor- 
ough are  superior  to  those  of  any  other. 
It  is  true  that  the  number  of  part-time 
pupils  is  larger  than  elsewhere,  but  the 
Board  of  Education  has  plans  ready  for 
the  erection  of  sufficient  buildings  to 
meet  the  congestion.  In  many  districts 
the  number  of  part-time  pupils  has  been 
much  decreased  in  spite  of  the  tremen- 
dous growth  of  population.  A score  of 
new  sites  have  been  selected  and  are  in 
course  of  acquisition.  As  soon  as  the 
money  stringency  is  over  the  Board  of 
Estimate  has  promised  to  appropriate 
enough  for  the  Board  of  Education  to 
resume  the  letting  of  contracts. 

The  high  schools  are  numerous,  and  two 
new  ones  are  to  be  built.  One  of  these 
is  in  the  Eastern  District,  or  Ridgewood 
section,  and  the  other  is  m the  Bay  Ridge 
section.  Manual  training  and  commer- 
cial work  will  be  the  features  of  these 
new  schools.  The  Eastern  District  High 
School  has  just  been  opened,  and  a new 
Commercial  High  School  for  Girls  has 
been  organized  in  the  old  schoolhouse  on 
Driggs  avenue  and  South  Second  street. 

Within  the  past  year  the  Brooklyn 
Training  School  for  Teachers  has  re- 
ceived an  additional  building,  and  is  now 
second  to  none  in  the  city.  It  offers  to 
the  daughters  of  Brooklyn  people  an  op- 
portunity to  become  teachers. 

The  private  schools  are  among  the  best 
in  the  country.  The  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  Preparatory  School,  Adelphi  College 
and  Academy,  the  Packer  Institute,  the 
Berkeley  Institute,  the  Froebel  Academy, 
are  well  known  everywhere. 

There  is  no  better  place  in  which  to 
bring  up  children  than  Brooklyn,  and 
whatever  claims  other  places  may  have, 
this  is  still  recognized  as  the  borough  of 
homes  and  schools. 
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Brooklyn's  Bridges 


BROOKLYN  BRIDGE 
CHANGES. 

Down  to  the  minutest  detail  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  structure  ot 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  at  the  terminals 
in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  have  been 
carefully  studied  out  by  the  engineers  of 
the  Bridge  Department  with  the  primary 
object  of  securing  a maximum  of  utility 
from  the  big  span. 

The  most  conspicuous  structural  alter- 
ation is,  of  course,  that  at  the  Manhattan 
terminal  in  Park  row,  but  in  reality  this 
is  not  more  important  than  many  other 
changes  that  have  been  made.  The  term- 
inal at  Park  row  is  only  a temporary  one, 
but  its  construction  has  been  planned 
and  executed  with  as  much  thought  and 
care  as  though  it  were  to  stand  indefi- 
nitely. 

The  extension  of  the  terminal  build- 
ing into  City  Hall  Park  is  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  additional  plat- 
form space  and  room  in  the  pockets  in 
which  to  accommodate  six-car  trains.  In 
all  the  new  terminal  extends  a distance 
of  120  feet  beyond  the  old.  A car  is  50 
feet  in  length  and  the  addition  provides 
for  the  requisite  space  for  the  sixth  or 
added  car  at  both  the  incoming  and  out- 
going platforms,  as  well  as  additional 
clearance  room  of  20  feet  at  the  outgoing 
platform. 

By  the  new  arrangements  passengers 
boarding  and  leaving  trains  do  so  at 
entirely  different  platforms.  Besides  the 
increased  length  of  the  platforms  extra 
width  has  been  provided  at  several  to 
give  more  standing  space  for  passengers 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  trains. 

Six-Car  Trains  on  One  Minute  Head- 
way. 

Under  the  schedule  now  in  force  a 
six-car  train  leaves  one  of  the  pock- 
ets every  sixty  seconds  in  the  rush  hours. 
To  facilitate  the  starting  of  trains 
without  delay  upon  the  signal  and  to  in- 
sure against  the  crowding  of  passengers 
to  the  car  platform  at  the  last  moment 
an  ingenious  arrangement  has  been  per- 
fected. At  different  points  on  the  several 
platforms,  opposite  to  the  points  at  which 
the  gates  of  each  car  come,  are 
small  blue  electric  lights.  These  lights 
are  controlled  by  the  train  dispatcher, 
and  ten  or  fifteen  seconds  prior  to  the 
time  for  each  train  to  leave,  these  bulbs 
are  illuminated  as  a signal  to  the  guards 
to  close  the  gates.  The  lights  make  it 
unnecessary  for  each  guard  to  ring  the 
bell  on  his  car,  notifying  the  car  ahead 
that  his  gates  are  closed.  With  six-car 
trains  this  old  plan  would  require  each  of 
six  guards  to  ring  the  bell,  until  finally 
the  signal  was  transmitted  to  the  motor- 


man,  before  the  train  could  start,  and 
many  seconds  are  saved, 

Methods  to  Avoid  Delays. 

To  further  facilitate  the  movement  of 
trains  each  is  supplied  with  two 
motormen.  one  on  either  end.  One  motor- 
man  brings  the  train  into  the  pocket 
and  the  other  operates  it  out  of  the 
pocket,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  a 
motorman  to  pass  through  the  train  be- 
fore reversing  its  direction. 

Should  there  be  a block,  either  upon 
the  elevated  lines  crossing  the  bridge  or 
upon  the  surface  lines,  large  electric 
signs  have  been  made  and  will  shortly  be 
installed  to  notify  the  public  of  the  fact 
and  enable  it  to  take  the  line  still  in 
operation  without  waste  of  time.  These 
signs  read  “Block  on  elevated’’  and 
“Block  on  bridge,”  and  there  will  be  a 
number  of  them  located  at  convenient 
places.  The  police  upon  the  platforms 
or  the  ground  floor  of  the  bridge  upon 
noting  the  signal  can  at  once  direct  pas- 
sengers to  take  tho  other  route,  or  to 
resort  to  the  subway  for  transportation 
to  Brooklyn. 

When  all  the  arrangements  are  fin- 
ished, a complete  block  system  is  also  to 
be  installed  upon  the  bridge,  but  this 
system  contains  many  departures  from 
others  that  are  in  use  elsewhere.  The 
blocks  will  be  situated  100  feet  apart, 
and  a diagram  in  the  dispatcher's  office 
at  the  bridge  terminal  will  show  the 
location  of  each  train  in  its  passage  over 
the  bridge.  The  blocks  are  so  arranged 
that  no  train  can  approach  closer  than 
750  feet  to  another,  but  should  congestion 
occur,  and  the  trains  stop,  they  can  each 
proceed  at  the  same  relative  distance 
to  each  other  100  feet  at  a time  as  the 
cause  of  the  delay  is  removed. 

The  arrangement  of  all  the  passages 
and  stairways  at  the  Manhattan  terminal 
of  the  bridge  has  been  planned  to  pre- 
vent congestion  and  secure  a ready  dis- 
tribution of  the  crowds.  In  fact,  the 
largest  benefit  which  is  expected  to  ac- 
crue from  the  alterations  is  that  which 
will  come  about  by  this  means.  Stair- 
ways have  been  constructed  leading  from 
the  terminus  of  the  Third  avenue  ele- 
vated system  at  City  Hall  station  to  the 
main  promenade  of  the  bridge,  and  exit 
from  the  subway  is  also  made  to  va- 
rious points  at  the  bridge  terminal 
through  what  is  known  as  the  “subway 
gallery,”  which  has  two  divisions,  one 
leading  to  the  elevated  platform  and  the 
other  to  the  surface  cars. 

All  of  the  old  Bridge  local  cable  cars 
have  been  placed  out  of  commission  per- 
manently, and  hereafter  all  of  the  strict- 
ly local  traffic  of  the  bridge,  which  the 
law  requires  to  be  maintained  at  a 3- 


eent  fare,  or  two  bridge  tickets  for  5 
cents,  will  be  handled  exclusively  by  the 
local  trolleys. 

At  the  Manhattan  terminal  of  the 
bridge  this  local  trolley  service  is  op- 
erated from  what  is  known  as  Loop 
No.  6,  and  at  the  Brooklyn  terminal  two 
loops  have  been  provided.  About  each 
of  these  inclosures  have  been  erected 
and  booths  and  chopping  boxes  installed. 
Tickets  are  sold  at  these  booths  to  the 
local  trolleys  and  the  passengers  drop 
these  into  the  chopping  boxes  before  en- 
tering the  inclosures.  The  inclosures 
are  particularly  brilliantly  illuminated 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  special  at- 
tention to  their  location.  The  bridge 
local  trolleys  are  plainly  marked  with 
lettering  in  the  front  and  rear  windows 
reading  “Bridge  Locals.”  The  use  of  the 
ticket  booths  and  chipping  boxes  elim- 
inates the  necessity  of  collecting  any 
fares  upon  the  cars  themselves  and  when 
they  are  crowded  this  will  be  greatly 
appreciated,  inasmuch  as  conductors  will 
not  have  to  force  their  way  among  the 
passengers  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  event  of  any  block  upon  the  ele- 
vated, free  transfer  from  the  local  trol- 
leys to  any  surface  or  elevated  line  will 
be  given  upon  arrival  in  Brooklyn.  The 
local  trolley  service  over  the  bridge  Will 
reach  a maximum  of  forty  cars  an  he  •• 
or  one  car  every  ninety  seconds. 

The  train  dispatcher’s  office  has  been 
removed  from  its  former  location  and  is 
now  made  inaccessible  ito  employes  and 
the  public  generally,  with  the  idea  of 
permitting  the  dispatcher  to  pay  closer 
attention  to  the  work  in  hand.  To  reach 
the  dispatcher’s  office,  which  is  now  situ- 
ated above  the  train  platforms,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  climb  a ladder  and  this,  it 
is  believed,  will  be  an  effectual  barrier 
to  distractions  upon  his  part. 

Switches  Operated  by  Electricity. 
Among  other  changes  to  be  inaugurated 
are  interlocked  electric  switches,  so  that 
in  place  of  having  to  manipulate  a num- 
ber of  levers  to  throw  the  switches,  one 
only  will  be  necessary.  Besides  this  a 
considerable  degree  of  the  curve  about 
the  train  pockets  has  been  removed  and 
additional  speed  in  and  out  of  the  pock- 
ets is  secured  with  less  danger  of  trains 
jumping  the  tracks.  In  addition  to  the  il- 
luminated diagram  indicating  the  passage 
of  trains  through  the  several  blocks,  an- 
other diagram,  by  which  the  position  of 
the  switches  is  indicated,  will  be  in- 
stalled in  the  dispatcher’s  office. 

Before  the  cable  service  w'as  done 
away  with  it  required  18  to  20  minutes  to 
change  the  method  of  operating  trains 
over  the  bridge  from  cable  to  electricity 
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and  back  again.  This  had  the  effect  of 
interrupting  and  interfering  with  the 
service  on  the  bridge  for  this  length  of 
time  and  as  the  hour  for  changing  the 
service  was  invariably  immediately  prior 
to  or  following  the  rush  hour,  this 
formed  a decided  hindrance  to  the  most 
effective  operation.  This  has  been  com- 
pletely obviated  by  the  introduction  of 
continuous  electric  operation  of  all 
trains. 

The  New  Schedules. 

The  new  schedules  bring  Park  row  much 
nearer  to  various  parts  of  Brooklyn  than 
heretofore.  Here  is  the  approximate 
schedule: 

Park  row  to  Long  Island  Depot  in  12 
minutes. 

Park  row  to  Ninth  street  in  15  minutes. 

Park  row  to  Bedford  avenue  in  15  min- 
utes. 

Park  row  to  Broadway  and  Myrtle  ave- 
nue in  18  minutes. 

Park  row  to  Flatbush  in  20  minutes. 

Park  row  to  Broadway  and  Gates  ave- 
nue in  20  minutes. 

Park  row  to  East  New  York  in  22  min- 
utes. 

Park  row  to  Ridgewood  in  24  minutes. 

Park  row  to  Brighton  Beach  in  30  min- 
utes. 

Park  row  to  Sixty-fifth  street  in  30 
minutes. 

Park  row  to  Borough  Park  in  35  min- 
utes. 

Park  row  to  Fort  Hamilton  in  40  min- 
utes. 

Park  row  to  Bensonhurst  in  40  min- 
utes. 

MANHATTAN  BRIDGE. 

Extremely  rapid  construction  is  going 
forward  on  the  new  Manhattan,  or  Pike 
street  Bridge,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
completed  before  Mayor  McClellan  leaves 
office  on  January  1,  1910.  Hope  that  this, 
the  greatest  of  all  the  East  River  bridges, 
will  be  ready  for  public  use  within  two 
years  will  come  as  welcome  news  to  the 
thousands  of  interborough  travelers  and 
to  the  vast  and  varied  business  interests 
of  Brooklyn. 

Measures  never  before  taken  in  any 
public  work  of  similar  character  have 
been  adopted  that  the  Bridge  may  stand 
as  a monument  to  the  present  occupant 
of  the  City  Hall.  Contracts  for  the  ap- 
proaches already  have  been  let,  a step 
that  in  other  bridge  construction  was  de- 
layed until  the  cross  river  section  had 
been  completed,  .thereby  putting  back  the 
openings  far  beyond  what  would  appear 
to  be  a normal  time. 

Wire  for  the  structure  already  is  being 
made  and  stored  at  Trenton,  where  the 
Roeblings  have  their  plant.  Extra  land 
for  the  storage  of  the  steel  has  been 
hired  at  Bayonne  and  there  the  million 
and  one  pieces  that  go  to  make  the 


structure  are  assorted  and  numbered, 
placed  aboard  scows  as  needed  and  towed 
to  the  two  towers,  where,  with  only  one 
handling  by  the  monster  derricks,  they 
are  placed  in  position. 

Traces  of  the  sensatioanl  work  being 
done  already  are  visible  to  the  layman 
as  he  journeys  to  and  from  Manhattan 
by  the  famous  older  structure.  “You 
can  just  see  it  grow,”  is  a common  re- 
mark, and  this  literally  is  true. 

Already  the  steel  work  of  both  towers 
is  above  what  will  be  the  floor  level  of 
the  Bridge. 

In  all,  the  steel  contract  calls  for  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  $6,000,000.  Steel 
I of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  a tiny  rivet 
a child  could  toss  about  to  monster  bits 
of  structural  work  weighing  upward  of 
60  tons,  go  into  the  new  Bridge,  and  so 
finely  has  the  thing  been  systematized 
that  each  scow  load  from  Bayonne  is  used 
up  entirely  before  • another  is  towed  to 
the  work. 

The  Manhattan  approach  will  be  1,393 
feet  long  and  that  in  Brooklyn  will  ex- 
ceed 1,608.  Steel  and  stone  will  be  used. 

John  C.  Rodgers  has  the  contract  for 
this  part,  at  a cost  of  $9,000,000,  and  he  is 
as  enthusiastic  as  all  the  others  inter- 
ested in  the  chance  of  making  a bridge 
building  record. 

When  finished,  the  Manhattan  Bridge 
will  be  the  largest  of  the  entire  system. 
There  will  be  four  elevated  railway  tracks 
and  four  trolley  tracks;  a promenade  for 
Brooklyn  bound  and  Manhattan  bound  pe- 
destrians and  a 36-foot  roadway  that  will 
permit  two  streams  of  vehicles  in  each 
direction.  In  a word,  it  will  be  a “dou- 
ble bridge”  all  the  way  through. 

The  new  Lexington  avenue  subway, 
which  the  Public  Service  Commission  is 
discussing,  will  connect  with  the  Man- 
hattan Bridge  through  Canal  street,  the 
terminus  to  connect  with  the  Fourth  ave- 
nue subway  already  authorized  for  this 
borough  which  will  reach  Manhattan 
across  the  Manhattan  Bridge. 

The  Manhattan  Bridge  will  also  con- 
nect with  the  Lafayette  avenue  and 
Broadway  loop  route,  which  is  now  un- 
der discussion  and  which  is  certain  to  be 
built  as  one  of  the  earliest  extensions  of 
the  subway  system.  Thus  Brooklyn  will 
have  four  great  trunk  lines  of  access  to 
Manhattan.  The  present  tunnel  will  carry 
the  trains  of  the  present  subway,  while 
the  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg  bridges 
will  carry  the  trains  of  the  Brooklyn  ele- 
vated roads,  besides  the  surface  cars 
which  now  crowd  them.  The  Manhattan 
Bridge,  in  addition  to  its  provision  for 
surface  and  elevated  cars,  will  carry  sub- 
way trains  from  the  new'  routes  in  Brook- 
lyn to  connect  with  all  the  north  and 
south  lines  of  travel  in  Manhattan.  That 
will  make  the  Manhattan  Bridge  the  cen- 
ter of  the  traffic  service  in  Brooklyn  and 
bring  all  of  Brooklyn  nearly  half  an  hour 
nearer  to  City  Hall  than  Harlem  is. 


WILLIAMSBURG  L TRAINS 

Doubling  of  the  trolley  service  and  the 
running  of  “L”  trains  on  the  Williams- 
burg Bridge  are  the  two  great  steps  that 
are  being  taken  toward  full  utilization 
of  that  costly  structure. 

The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  already 
has  finished  its  “L”  structure  from  the 
Broadway  line,  across  the  Bridge  Plaza 
on  this  side  of  the  river,  but  the  altera- 
tions in  the  original  plans  on  the  Man- 
hattan side  have  necessitated  a tremen- 
dous amount  of  altering  and  rebuilding 
to  land  the  trains  below  the  surface.  The 
financial  stringency,  too,  coupled  with 
the  delays  in  city  payments,  have  mili- 
tated against  expediting  this  task. 

Trains  across  the  river,  however,  should 
be  running  by  April  1 or  within  a fort- 
night of  that  time.  The  loops  under- 
ground for  the  “L”  trains  are  far  from 
completion,  so  the  company  will  not  wait 
for  them  before  inaugurating  the  service 
by  means  of  switching  as  is  done  now  on 
the  old  bridge. 

But  with  the  trolleys  it  will  be  dif- 
ferent, and  that  is  the  point  interesting 
thousands  of  rent-striking  East  Siders 
just  now.  Utilzing  of  the  Bridge  ca- 
pacity by  the  surface  cars  undoubtedly 
will  bring  hundreds  of  families  to  the 
outlying  sections  of  Brooklyn  and  to 
Queens,  where  rent  is  within  the  workers 
ability  and  fresh  air  is  not  at  a premium. 

On  the  Williamsburg  Bridge  the  Brook- 
lyn Rapid  Transit  Company  has  planned 
changes  as  radical  as  those  on  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge. 

The  surface  cars  on  the  Williamsburg 
Bridge  will  be  operated  into  the  new  sub- 
wray  terminal  as  soon  as  the  progress  of 
the  work  will  permit,  and  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  operate  sur- 
face cars  into  this  terminal  on  or  about 
March  1.  When  operating  elevated  trains 
in  this  terminal  trains  will  b operated 
directly  from  Cypress  Hills  to  Delancey 
street,  also  directly  from  Canarsie  Land- 
ing to  Delancey  street,  and  an  interval 
and  train  length  to  properly  accommodate 
the  traffic  will  be  provided. 

A service  will  be  provided  to  Broadway 
Ferry  during  non-rush  hours  by  operat- 
ing a shuttle  car  between  Broadway 
Ferry  and  Marcy  avenue,  transferring  at 
this  point  to  and  from  trains  to  Manhat- 
tan. During  the  rush  hours  the  service 
that  will  be  operated  from  Broadway 
Ferry  will  be  such  as  to  properly  provide 
for  the  traffic  which  is  offered  at  that 
point. 

The  schedules  and  detail  in  connection 
with  this  service  have  not  been  worked 
out  yet,  as  the  opening  of  this  Bridge 
is  somewhat  uncertain  at  the  present 
time. 

In  order  to  properly  provide  for  the  ad- 
ditional service  as  contemplated  in  the 
above  arrangement  of  schedules,  100  new 
elevated  cars  are  being  provided,  soma 
of  which  have  been  delivered. 
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THE  EAST  RIVER  TUNNEL. 

i 

The  Battery  tunnel,  the  first  step  in 
real  rapid  transit,  extends  from  Broadway 
and  Ann  street,  Manhattan,  to  Flatbush 
and  Atlantic  avenues,  Brooklyn.  It  con- 
stitutes a continuation  of  the  Manhattan 
subway  system.  The  work  was  let  to 
various  sub-contractors  in  three  sections. 
Sections  one  and  two  are  built  and  in 
operation.  Section  one  is  from  Ann  street 
to  Battery  Park.  The  second  section. 
Battery  Park  loop,  consists  of  two  cir- 
cular, single  track,  cast  iron  tubes,  lined 
.with  concrete.  The  length  of  each  tube 
is  6,790  feet,  the  diameter  being  15  feet 
6 inches  inside. 

The  grade  under  the  river  is  3.1  feet 
per  100.  The  lowest  point  is  94  feet  be- 
low mean  high  water.  There  are  two 
ventilating  shafts,  one  at  Battery  Park, 
Manhattan,  and  the  other  at  Willow 
place,  Brooklyn. 

Section  3 is  under  construction,  and  will 
be  completed  about  March  15, 1908.  It  runs 
from  Clinton  street  to  Atlantic  avenue. 
This  section  consists  of  two  tracks  at 
Joralemon  street,  four  at  Fulton  street 
and  six  at  Flatbush  avenue.  The  total 
length  of  this  structure  is  5,770  feet.  There 
are  to  be  stations  at  Hoyt  street,  Nevins 
street  and  Atlantic  avenue,  beside  the 
Borough  Hall  station.  There  are  de- 
pressed track  spurs  for  future  connections 
to  lower  Fulton  street,  Manhattan  Bridge, 
Lafayette  avenue  and  Fourth  avenue.  The 
total  cost  of  the  three  sections  is  ap- 
proximately $10,000,000.  As  to  the  capacity 
of  the  tunnel  no  less  than  200,000  persons 
may  be  transported  to  Manhattan  and  back 
again  daily.  Each  car  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  fifty-two  persons,  but 
this  does  not  represent  more  than  a 
third  of  the  number  that  can  be  carried 
during  rush  hours.  Thus,  if  the  East 
River  tubes  should  be  used  to  their  full 
capacity,  the  number  of  people  who  can 
be  transported  may  reach  32,000  an 
hour.  The  tunnel  is  so  constructed  as  to 
permit  of  the  passage  of  five  trains 
through  each  tube  simultaneously,  and 
the  running  time  between  Borough  Hall 
and  Bowling  Green,  the  first  station  in 
Manhattan,  has  been  fixed  as  five  min- 
utes. (Below  see  Schedule  of  Trains 
and  Table  of  Distances  and  Running 
Time.)  The  speed  per  „ed  in  the  tun- 
nel tubes  is  “I  think  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  miles  per  hour  while  the  en- 
tire train  is  passing  over  the  switches 
leading  into  and  from  the  tubes  just 
south  of  Bowling  Green.” 

“Twenty  miles  per  hour  while  the 
trains  are  passing  the  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  shafts.” 

“Eighteen  miles  per  hour  while  pass- 
ing over  the  switches  east  and  west  of 
Borough  Hall  station.” 

“Forty  miles  per  hour  at  all  other 
points  between  Borough  Hall  station  and 
Bowling  Green.”  A comparison  of  con- 
ditions met  in  constructing  the  several 
under  water  tunnels  of  the  world  shows 
that  the  Battery  tunnel  was  bored  under 
extraordinary  difficulties  and  under  the 
handicap  of  most  unstable  material  for 
a great  part  of  the  distance  under  the 
river. 

The  fare  from  the  Borough  Hall  to  any 
point  on  the  Manhattan  subway  system 
or  from  any  point  in  Manhattan  to  the 
Borough  Hall  is  5 cents,  the  company 
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having  waived  its  right  to  charge  an 
extra  fare  above  the  Fifty-ninth  street 
station  in  Manhattan.  For  5 cents 
a passenger  may  ride  to  the  terminus 
of  the  Broadway  subway  route  at  Two 
Hundred  and  Forty-second  street,  known 
as  the  Western  Division  of  the  Manhat- 
tan subway,  a distance  of  16.33  miles; 
he  may  also  ride  to  the  terminus  of  the 
Westchester  branch,  at  One  Hundred  and 
Eightieth  street,  a distance  of  16.15 
miles,  or  to  the  end  of  the  Eastern  Di- 
vision at  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fifth 
street,  a distance  of  12.11  miles. 

The  Battery  tunnel  stands  out  in  relief 
among  these  great  and  immediate  im- 
provements; for  with  a bond  more  close 
and  vital  than  a bridge  could  be,  it  unifies 
the  economic  life  of  the  two  great  bor- 
oughs. eliminating  in  a manner  both  time 
and  distance,  and  creating  a new  munici-  j 
pality,  intimate  and  co-operative  in  its  j 
functions  and  doubly  reinforced  in  its  in- 
dustrial power.  But  this  is  not  the  limit 
of  its  influence.  Co-ordinating  as  it  must 
with  the  Belmont  Steinway  tunnels  and 
the  Pennsylvania  tunnels  and  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  it  will  serve  in  a large 
measure  in  the  development  of  the  whole 
of  Long  Island.  Its  most  significant  ef- 
fects, however,  are  felt  in  Brooklyn, 
where,  on  account  of  the  continuous,  sin- 
gle fare  transit,  the  advantages  of  high 
class  residence  on  the  Heights  and  within 
walking  distance  of  its  stations  all  along 
its  line  to  Atlantic  avenue,  cannot  fail 
to  attract  people  from  the  upper  West 
Side  on  account  of  the  equal  facilities  in 
transportation  insured  and  the  advan- 
tages of  cheaper  and  better  homes. 

In  fact,  the  cheaper  living  rates  in 
every  section  over  those  in  Manhattan  do 
not  now  have  “the  bridge  crush’’  to  out- 
weigh the  home  features  which  Brooklyn 
has  to  offer. 

SCHEDULE  OF  TRAINS. 


Trains  leaving  Borough  Hall,  Brook 
lyn: 


f 

12 

Mid. 

and 

1.01 

A.M. 

8 

minutes. 

1:01 

A.M. 

and 

1:31 

A.M. 

10 

minutes. 

1:31 

A.M. 

and 

5:01 

A.M. 

15 

minutes. 

5:01 

A.M. 

and 

6:01 

A.M. 

10 

minutes. 

6:01 

A.M. 

and 

6:22 

A.M. 

7 

minutes. 

6:22 

A.M. 

and 

6:46 

A.M. 

6 

minutes. 

6:46 

A.M. 

and 

9:01 

A.M. 

3 

minutes. 

9:01 

A.M. 

and 

10:29 

A.M. 

4 

minutes. 

10:29 

A.M. 

and 

11:39 

A.M. 

5 

minutes. 

11:39 

A.M. 

and 

3:51 

P.M. 

6 

minutes. 

3:51 

P.M. 

and 

4:41 

P.M. 

5 

minutes. 

4:41 

P.M. 

and 

5:09 

P.M. 

4 

minutes. 

5:09 

P.M. 

and 

6:30 

P.M. 

3 

minutes. 

6:30 

P.M. 

and 

6:34 

P.M. 

4 

minutes. 

6:39 

P.M. 

and 

6:44 

P.M. 

5 

minutes. 

6:44 

P.M. 

and 

8:44 

P.M. 

6 

minutes. 

8:44 

P.M. 

and 

12:00 

Mid. 

8 

minutes. 

All  Lenox  avenue  and  West  Farms  ex- 
presses operated  to  Bo-wugh  Hall. 

Lenox  avenue  and  WTest  Farms  locals 
operated  to  Borough  Hall,  between  12:52 
A.M.  and  6:44  A,M.,  when  express  service 
in  Manhattan  subway  is  suspended. 

Schedule  for  Sundays  and  Holidays 
provides  for  operation  of  Lenox  avenue 
and  West  Farms  expresses  to  Borough 
Hall  during  express  hours,  from  about 
9 A.M.  to  midnight,  and  for  locals  of 
same  line  during  early  morning  hours. 


TRANSFER  POINTS. 

Passengers  boarding  trains  at  Borough 
Hall  may  transfer  at  any  express  station 
on  Manhattan  subway  route  to  local 
trains  or  to  expresses  of  Broadway  line. 

Passengers  may  board  Lenox  avenue 
and  West  Farms  expresses  at  any  express 
station  in  Manhattan  for  Borough  Hall. 

Passengers,  boarding  local  subway, trains 
in  Manhattan  may  transfer  at  any  ex- 


press station  to.  and  including,  Brook- 
lyn Bridge,  to  Lenox  avenue  and  West 
Farms  expresses  for  Borough  Hall. 

Brooklyn  Bridge  station,  Manhattan,  i3 
the  last  station  at  which  transfer  from 
local  trains  to  Borough  Hall  can  be  made; 
ail  local  trains  turning  at  City  Hall  dur- 
ing hours  of  express  service. 

Transfer  from  Broadway  expresses  to 
Borough  Hall  trains  can  be  made  at 
Bowling  Greep  station 


(T 


TABLE  OF  DISTANCES  AND  RUNNING  TIME. 
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From  Atlantic  avenue  To 

“ Kevins  street  

“ Hoyt  street  

" Borough  Hall  

*‘  Bowling  Green  ; 


From  South  Ferry  ...To 

“ Bowling  Green  

“ Wall  street  

“ Fulton  street  

“ Brooklyn  Bridge  

“ Worth  street  

“ Canal  street  

" Spring  street  

**  Bleecker  street  

“ Astor  place  

“ 14th  street  

“ 18th  street  

“ 23d  street  

“ 28th  street  

“ 33d  street  

“ Grand  Central  

“ Tinjes  Square 

“ 50th  street  


59th  street 
66th  street 
72d  street  . 
79th  street 
86th  street 
91st  street 
96th- street 


Miles. 


.28 

.60 
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BROOKLYN’S  CALL  TO  HOME  SEEKERS, 


Long  Island  Homes 


NORTHERLY  HALF  OF 
QUEENS. 

If  one  were  to  predict  as  to  the  area 
of  Greater  New  York  that  is  likely  to 
receive  the  largest  relative  increase  in 
population,  industrial  enterprise  and  land 
values  in  the  next  five  or  ten  years,  with 
a map  of  the  whole  city  spread  out  be- 
fore him  he  would  be  apt  to  say  that 
the  logic  of  the  situation  is  all  in  favor 
of  the  northern  half  of  Queens  County, 
including  the  First,  Second  and  Third 
wards,  otherwise  known  as  Long  Island 
City,  Newtown  and  Flushing,  the  latter 
two  containing  a score  or  more  of  thriv- 
ing villages. 

An  examination  of  the  map  shows  that 
this  territory,  located  within  from  1,000 
to  3,000  feet  along  its  western  boundary 
from  the  busy  waterfront  of  Manhattan, 
and  extending  eastward  about  fourteen 
miles,  contains  within  its  area  more 
miles  of  undeveloped  waterfront  avail- 
able for  shipping  and  warehouses,  more 
acres  of  sparsely  settled  territory  within 
an  equal  distance  of  the  business  center 
or  the  congested  heart  of  population  of 
Manhattan  than  any  other  pprtion  of  the 
metropolis. 

That  present  conditions  cannot  last 
long  is  certain,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
more  great  tunnel  and  bridge  connections 
with  Manhattan  that  will  benefit  this 
section  are  approaching  completion  than 
are  being  provided  for  any  other  section 
of  New  York  City.  The  great  handicap 
that  has  held  all  this  section  back  in  the 
past,  the  delay  and  annoyance  of  ilie 
ferry  trip  across  the  East  River  and  the 
subsequent  slow  trips  by  surface  and  ele- 
vated lines  in  Manhattan  will  soon  be 
done  away  with. 

The  Belmont  tunnel,  costing  $8,000,000, 
which  is  now  awaiting  only  the  favor- 
able decision  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission as  to  the  granting  cf  a franchise, 
will,  it  is  promised,  be  in  operation  with- 
in three  months.  The  Blackwell's  Island 
Bridge,  costing  $15,000,000,  will  be  com- 
pleted by  midsummer  uext,  and  It  is  ex- 
pected that  cars  will  be  running  over  it 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  The  great  Penn- 
sylvania tunnels  and  terminal  station  in 
Manhattan,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
$60,000,000  and  upward,  wTill  be  ready  for 
the  operation  of  trains  in  the  fall  of 
1909.  This  will  tie  Queens  to  Manhattan 
by  twelve  lines  of  railroad  tracks,  with 
capacity  for  two  more  on  the  bridge  when 
needed,  or  as  many  as  now  connect  Man- 
hattan with  the  big  sister  borough  of 
Brooklyn. 

There  are  in  Long  Island  City  to-day 
over  125,000  building  lots,  the  most  easter- 
ly of  which  are  not  over  three  miles  from 
the  East  River  front  of  Manhattan  and 
the  average  distance  not  over  two  miles. 
These  lots,  excepting  those  on  Jackson 
avenue  and  one  or  two  other  prominent 


business  streets,  now  range  in  price  from 
$1,200  to  $2,500,  and  they  are  to-day,  with 
the  existing  trolley  and  ferry  facilities, 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  minutes 
from  the  corner  of  Thirty-fourth  street 
and  Broadway,  Manhattan,  and  upon  the 
opening  of  the  Belmont  tunnel  three 
months  hence  they  will  be  within  from 
ten  to  twenty  minutes  of  that  important 
Manhattan  center.  This  means  that  the 
whole  of  Long  Island  City  will  soon  be 
built  up  with  four  and  five  story  tene- 
ments and  apartment  houses  or  along  the 
water  front  of  the  East  River  and  New- 
town Creek  and  in  the  railroad  section 
with  big  factories  employing  tens  of 
thousands  of  operatives. 

Long  Island  City  has  about  thirty  miles 
of  paved  and  macadamized  streets  with 
sewers,  water  and  gas  mains  and  electric 
street  lights  and  all  modern  improve- 
ments and  fine  schools.  Its  population  is 
about  60,000. 

Beautiful  Flushing. 

The  former  village  of  Flushing,  which 
lost  its  corporate  identity  upon  its  con- 
solidation with  the  other  municipalties  of 
Greater  New  York,  is  entitled  to  the  rank 
of  a city  by  itself  with  its  15,000  popula- 
tion and  extending  from  Flushing  Bridge 
to  Bay  Side,  a distance  of  three  miles.  It 
is  an  old  and  aristocratic  community 
largely  of  Quaker  origin,  and  Us  churches, 
schools  and  private  dwellings  are  among 
the  finest  on  Long  Island.  It  has  a fine 
Carnegie  public  library.  Its  social,  yacht- 
ing and  political  clubs  are  among  the  most 
prosperous  and  best  known  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Its  finest  residence 
streets,  such  as  Sanford  avenue,  Frank- 
lin place,  Broadway,  Maple,  Amity,  Madi- 
son and  Barclay  streets,  are  lined  w’ith 
magnificent  shade  trees.  The  village  was 
thoroughly  sewered  before  consolidation 
and  now  its  thriving  suburb,  known  as 
Ingleside,  on  its  southern  boundary, 
within  an  area  comprising  about  2,250 
acres,  is  being  provided  with  a system  of 
ample  sewer  mains.  Main  street  station 
of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  is  7.7  miles 
from  Long  Island  City  and  express  trains 
make  the  run  in  about  seventeen  minutes. 
Murray  Hill  station  takes  three  minutes 
longer  and  Broadway,  9.3  miles  from  Long 
Island  City,  five  minutes  longer.  The 
Bridge  street  station,  near  the  foot  of 
Broadway  at  Flushing  Creek,  is  7.9  miles 
from  Long  Island  City.  The  commutation 
rates  between  Bridge  street,  Main  street 
or  Murray  Hill  station  and  Long  Island 
City  is  $5.10,  and  Thirty-fourth  street, 
Manhattan,  including  ferriage,  $6.15  per 
month;  Broadway,  $5.40  and  $6.45.  Fifty- 
trip  tickets  between  the  first  two  above 
named  stations  and  Long  Island  City, 
$6.25;  Murray  Hill,  $6.90,  and  Broadway, 
$8.75. 

The  trolley  cars  of  the  New  York  and 


Queens  County  lines  make  the  run  over 
Jackson  avenue  to  Long  Island  City  in 
thirty-five  minutes,  for  a 5 cent  fare. 
Building  lots  20  feet  by  100  feet  can  be 
had  in  the  Ingleside  section  of  the  village 
for  from  $400  to  $700;  in  the  Broadway 
section  for  from  $400  to  1,000,  and  Au- 
burndale  $280  to  $300. 

Bay  Side,  10.9  miles  from  Long  Island 
City,  on  the  Main  Street  Line,  a flourish- 
ing suburb  of  Flushing,  has  fine  schools 
and  macadamized  streets,  water  and  oth- 
er improvements.  The  monthly  commu- 
tation rate  between  the  village  and  Long 
Island  City  is  $6  and  Thirty-fourth  street, 
Manhattan,  $7.05.  Lots  can  be  had  there 
at  from  $400  to  $700.  The  place  has  a fine 
water  front.  Douglaston,  12.2  miles  from 
Long  Island  City,  and  Little  Neck,  12.7 
miles,  are  thriving  villages  with  a high 
class  development.  Lots  in  the  Douglass 
Manor  section  bring  from  $600  to  $1,000, 
with  water  front  privileges  and  a fine 
water  front  boulevard  skirting  the  shore. 
The  monthly  commutation  rates  are  $6.20 
and  $6.35  respectively  between  Douglaston 
and  Little  Neck  and  Long  Island  City, 
and  $7.20  and  $7.40  between  those  villages 
and  Long  Island  City. 

On  the  Whitestone  division  College 
Point,  9.3  miles  from  Long  Island  City,  is 
an  important  manufacturing  center  with 
about  6,500  population.  It  is  connected 
by  ferry  with  Ninety-ninth  street,  Man- 
hattan, and  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
fourth  street,  of  the  Bronx,  which  are 
popular  routes  for  the  Long  Island  far- 
mers’ wagons  on  their  way  to  the  uptown 
markets.  It  is  predicted  that  the  whole 
shore  of  Flushing  Bay,  from  the  upper 
end  of  College  Point  to  Flushing  Creek 
and  westerly  to  East  Elmhurst  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  hives  of  shipping 
and  warehousing  industries  of  upper  New 
York.  The  Long  Island  Railroad’s  rates 
between  College  Point  and  Long  Island 
City  is  $5.40  per  month  and  Thirty-fourth 
street  $6.45  A trolley  line  connects  at 
Flushing  with  the  line  over  Jackson  ave- 
nue to  Long  Island  City  and  the  fare  is 
5 cents  to  the  Long  Island  City  ferry  to 
Thirty-fourth  street.  There  is  connection 
also  from  both  Flushing  and  College 
Point  with  the  Astoria,  Long  Island  City 
ferry  to  Ninety-second  street  by  the 
Broadway  route  through  Long  Island 
City.  Whitestone  is  11  miles  from  Long 
Island  City  by  Long  Island  Railroad  and 
the  commutation  rate  between  White- 
stone and  Long  Island  City  is  $.6  and 
Whitestone  Landing  $6,25,  with  $1.05 
added  for  Thirty-fourth  street. 

The  villages  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Town  of  Newtown  are,  Woodside.  3 miles 
from  Long  Island  City;  Winfield,  4 miles: 
Elmhurst  4.8  miles,  and  Corona,  5.8 
miles,  by  Long  Island  Railroad.  These 
villages  are  also  connected  by  the  trolley 
lines  of  the  New  York  and  Queens  Coun» 
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ty  Railroad  with  Long  Island  City  and 
Elmhurst  and  Corona  by  the  lines  of  the 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  with 
Brooklyn. 

Corona  is  a thriving  community  of 
18,000  to  20,000,  inhabitants,  mainly  of 
the  class  with  moderate  incomes,  the 
houses  being  almost  altogether  two-story 
frame  structures,  costing  from  $2,000  to 
$8,500.  Rents  are  moderate  there. 

Elmhurst  is  a place  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent character.  The  houses  arc  de- 
tached, built  on  two  or  three  lots  each. 
The  houses  are  of  a higher  class,  costing 
with  plot  of  ground  from  $6,500  to 
$10,000. 

Of  still  different  character  is  the  Ridge- 
wood section  along  the  Brooklyn  boun- 
dary, where  scores  of  blocks  of  big  three 
and  four  story  brick  and  frame  double 
tenement  and  apartment  houses  hava 
been  built,  the  locality  being  as  solidly 
built  up  as  the  adjoining  sections  of 
Brooklyn,  of  which  it  is  the  overflow. 
Suites  of  four  and  five  rooms  may  be  had 
in  well-built  brick  and  frame  tenements 
or  apartment  houses,  with  all  modern  im- 
provements, for  from  $12  to  $15  per 
month  within  twenty  minutes  by  Myrtle 
avenue  and  Broadway  Elevated  Railroad, 
from  the  Brooklyn  or  Williamsburg 
bridges.  The  older  section  of  New 
town  Village  and  Maspeth  are  within 
forty  to  forty-five  minutes  by  means  of 
the  trolley  lines  over  Grand  street  from 
the  ferries  and  bridges  over  the  East 
River,  and  lots  can  be  obtained  at  from 
$300  to  $500  each  in  many  eligible  sec- 
tions. 

The  Forest  Hills  section,  near  the  head 
of  the  Flushing  Creek  Valley  being  rap- 
idly built  up  by  Cord  Meyer  Company, 
Felix  Isman  and  others  with  handsome 
two-story  brick  houses,  is  connected  by 
auto  stages  with  the  terminus  of  the 
Metropolitan  Elevated  Railroad  at  Lu- 
theran Cemetery.  The  trolley  line  over 
Metropolitan  avenue  will  be  extended  to 
this  section  when  the  city  fathers  get 
ready  to  grant  the  franchise  applied  for 
several  months  ago. 

SOUTHERLY  HALF  OF 
QUEENS. 

The  middle  section  of  Queens  stretching 
through  the  big  town  of  Jamaica,  from 
Brooklyn  to  the  Nassau  county  line  ten 
miles  both  sides  of  the  important 
through  thoroughfare  known  succes- 
sively as  Jamaica  avenue,  Fulton 
street,  Hempstead  and  Jamaica  turn- 
pike and  Jericho  turnpike  and  in- 
cluding the  backbone  of  Long  Island, 
extending  from  Highland  Park  on  the 
west  to  the  hills  north  of  Hollis  and 
Creedmoor  on  the  east*  has  enjoyed  as 
great  a building  boom  during  the  past 
year  as  any  other  section  of  suburban 
New  York.  Not  less  than  1,500  houses, 
most  of  them  of  the  better  class  of  de- 
tached dwellings,  costing,  with  their 
lots,  from  $4,000  to  $10,000,  have 
been  tullt  in  Union  Course,  Wood- 
haven,  Ozone  Park,  Chester  Park, 
Brooklyn  Hills,  Richmond  Hill,  Morris 
Park,  Dunton,  Jamaica,  Hollis,  St.  Albans 
and  Queens  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  check 
given  to  building  operations  in  the  last, 
two  months,  owing  to  the  financial  de- 
pression. 

The  entire  westerly  section  of  the  town 


for  three  miles  east  of  Eldert's  lane  de- 
pends for  its  development  upon  Brooklyn 
lines  of  transportation,  and  every  im- 
provement in  bridge  or  tunnel  traffic  be- 
tween that  borough  and  Manhattan  is 
felt  quickly  by  the  sister  borough.  The 
bulk  of  the  travel  from  Woodhaven,  Union 
Course,  Ozone  Park,  Chester  Park  and 
Brooklyn  Hills  to  Brooklyn  and  Manhat- 
tan is  by  way  of  the  trolley  lines  over 
Jamaica  and  Liberty  avenues,  with  their 
elevated  connections  at  Cypress  Hills  for 
the  former  and  at  Crescent  street  for  the 
latter,  the  fare  being  a nickel  through  to 
the  bridge.  A very  large  proportion  of 
the  travel  from  Jamaica  and  Richmond 
Hill  also  takes  the  same  route.  The  run- 
ning time  to  Park  row,  Manhattan,  at  the 
westerly  end  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  by 
this  route  is  61  minutes  from  Grand 
street,  easterly  end  of  Jamaica  Village: 
57  minutes  from  Jamaica  town  hall;  53 
minutes  from  Hoffman  Boulevard;  48  min- 
utes from  Myrtle  avenue,  Richmond  Hill; 
40  minutes  from  Union  place,  and  36  min- 
utes from  Cypress  Hills. 

The  trip  from  Richmond  Hill  over  Myr- 
tle avenue  by  trolley  and  over  the  Myrtle 
avenue  elevated  through  Brooklyn  is  but 
40  minutes  to  Manhattan.  The  trip  from 
Jamaica  through  Morris  Park  and  Ozone 
Park  to  the  Kings  County  elevated  line 
and  thence  to  the  bridge  takes  six  min- 
utes longer  from  Jamaica  than  the  Ja- 
maica avenue  route.  These  trolley  lines 
have  given  an  immense  development  to 
all  of  the  section  lying  between  Forest 
Park  on  the  north  and  the  Old  South  road 
on  the  south  out  as  far  as  Jamaica  Vil- 
lage. 

East  of  Van  Wyck  avenue,  the  wester- 
ly boundary  of  the  village  of  Jamaica, 
the  travel  is  mostly  by  Long  Island  Rail- 
road, which  carries  passengers  by  its  ex- 
press trains  to  Flatbush  avenue  in  sev- 
enteen minutes  and  by  its  local  trains 
in  twenty-two  minutes.  The  single 
trip  fare  on  the  local  trains  is  10  cents 
from  Jamaica  to  Flatbush  avenue  and 
5 cents  to  East  New  York.  The  com- 
mutation rate  between  Jamaica  and 
Flatbush  avenue  or  Long  Island  City  by 
any  train  is  $6  per  month  and  to  Thir- 
ty-fourth street  Is  $7.05;  from  Woodha- 
ven, $4.80  and  $5.85;  Morris  Park,  $5.10 
to  Flatbush  avenue  only;  Hollis,  $6.20 
and  $7.25  and  Queens  $6.45  and  $7.50. 

The  great  hope  of  all  this  section  lies 
in  the  completion  of  the  Brooklyn  sub- 
way extension  up  to  the  Flatbush  avenue 
station  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  when 
the  running  time  between  Jamaica  and 
Wall  street,  Manhattan,  will  be  cut  to 
28  minutes  and  between  Hollis  and 
Queens  and  that  terminal  from  5 to  8 
minutes  longer.  This  is  promised  under 
the  next  spring  time  table  of  the  Long 
Island  P.ailroad  to  go  into  effect  about 
May  1.  An  extra  nickel  will  be  charged 
for  the  subway  trip  but  this  will  be  the 
route  taken  by  all  commuters. 

Lots  may  be  had  in  all  of  that  choice 
section  lying  between  Jamaica  avenue  on 
the  south  and  Forest  Park  on  the  north 
and  through  Union  Course,  Brooklyn 
Hills  and  Richmond  Hill  for  from  $800 
to  $1,200  each  except  on  Jamaica  ave- 
nue. South  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
they  may  be  had  at  from  $400  to  $800 
each,  with  all  modern  improvements. 

The  center  of  all  this  section  is  the 
village  of  Jamaica,  with  its  county 
clerk’s  office,  important  financial  insti- 
tution, its  big  teachers  trainipg  sch$0,> 


high  school  with  academic  department 
with  600  pupils  and  twenty-six  teachers; 
its  wholesale  beet  and  grocery  houses; 
its  real  estate  exchange;  its  flourishing 
churches  of  all  leading  denominations 
and  its  social  clubs.  It  has  about  12,000 
population. 

Lots  can  be  had  on  the  north  side  of 
Fulton  street  for  from  $1,000  to  $1,800 
each,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  rail- 
road from  $400  to  $600. 

Richmond  Hill  has  given  Jamaica  a 
sharp  race  in  the  matter  of  population. 
It  is  a high  class  residential  section,  all 
of  the  houses  being  built  on  two  or  three 
lot  plots  and  the  buildings  ranging  in 
price  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  each.  The 
population  of  the  place,  including  the 
Morris  Park  section,  is  now  said  to  be 
over  15,000. 

In  the  section  east  of  Jamaica,  Hollis, 
Queens  and  St.  Albans,  lots  bring  from 
$500  in  the  unimproved  sections  to  $1,500 
and  $2,500  in  such  improved  sections  as 
Holliswood  and  Bellairc,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Long  Island  Railroad.  Springfield. 
Laurelton  and  Rosedale,  other  thriving 
villages  in  the  Town  of  Jamaica  on  the 
line  of  the  Montauk  division,  are  reached 
in  from  five  to  ten  minutes  by  frequent 
Long  island  Railroad  trains  from  Jamai- 
ca terminal.  The  commutation  rates  be- 
tween Springfield  and  Long  Island  City  o? 
Flatbush  avenue  are  $6.45,  and  Thirty- 
fourth  street,  Manhattan,  $7.60;  between 
Rosedale  and  same  terminals,  $6.80  and 
$7.85. 

Marvelous  Growth  of  Rockaway. 
The  narrows  and  peninsula  lying  be- 
tween Jamaica  Bay  and  the  ocean,  known 
as  the  Rockaways,  or  the  Fifth  Ward,  has 
seen  a remarkable  transformation  in  the 
past  few  years.  Where  only  a short  time 
ago  was  a barren  waste  of  sand,  inter- 
spersed with  stunted  cedars  and  bushst 
and  an  occasional  squatter’s  shanty,  ar< 
now,  as  at  Rockaway  Park,  long  avenues 
of  elegant  private  residences,  flagged  side- 
walks, paved  streets  and  all  modern  im- 
provements. The  greater  part  of  the 
beach  between  Rockaway  Park,  on  the 
east,  ami  Arverne  and  Edgemere,  on  the 
west,  is  given  over  to  amusement  resorts, 
which,  in  the  height  of  the  summer  sea- 
son, furnish  recreation  daily  for  from 
60,000  to  100,000  visitors  from  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn. 

Far  Rockaway,  Arverne  and  Edgemere 
contain  not  less  than  a thousand  detached 
private  residences  that  are  rented  year 
by  year,  furnished,  at  from  $1,000  to  $2,500 
for  the  season.  In  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son the  streets  are  crowded  with  elegant 
equipages.  The  hotels  and  private  board- 
ing houses  contain  thousands  of  guests 
and  Far  Rockaway  becomes  one  of  the 
most  populous  of  suburban  seaside  resi- 
dential sections.  Lots  in  residential  sec- 
tions of  Arverno  and  Far  Rockaway  bring 
from  $800  to  $2,000  each. 

The  commutation  rates  between  all  sec- 
tions of  the  peninsula  and  Flatbush  ave- 
nue, Brooklyn,  or  Long  Island  City,  by 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  is  $7.50  per 
month,  and  $8.55  to  Thirty-fourth  street, 
Manhattan.  About  thirty  trains  run  each 
way  daily  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  season  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  service  is  largely  increased  and 
trains  are  run  by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company  from  the  Williamsburg 
Bridge  over  the  Brpadway  Elevated  Rail- 
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road  and  across  Jamaica  Bay,  every  ten 
minutes  on  Sundays  and  Saturdays  and 
every  fifteen  minutes  during  the  rush 
hours  of  week-days.  A through  service 
will  be  run  from  Manhattan  over  the 
Williamsburg  Bridge  by  way  of  the 
Broadway  Elevated  Railroad,  and  across 
Jamaica  Bay  to  the  Beach,  probably  un- 
der five-minute  headway  on  busy  days  and 
the  rush  hours  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  The  service  is  to  begin 
Decoration  Day.  The  extension  of  the 
Brooklyn  subway  to  Flatbush  avenue  will 
cut  down  the  time  from  all  this  section 
to  Wall  street  by  express  trains  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  to  forty  to  forty- 
five  minutes. 

NASSAU  COUNTY. 

In  these  days  of  mile-a-minute  elec- 
tric trains  and  well-heated  and  lighted 
cars,  distance  counts  for  much  less  to 
the  commuter  than  it  did  a few  years 
ago,  and  conditions  are  constantly  im- 
proving. Twenty  to  thirty  miles  and 
more  between  the  home  and  place  of 
business  is  now  considered  none  too 
great  a distance  for  an  every-day  trip, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  merchants, 
manufacturers,  clerks  and  mechanics  of 
the  busy  marts  of  trade  of  Manhattan 
Island  are  compelled  to  seek  homes  that 
far  from  their  daily  occupation. 

No  part  of  Nassau  County  that  is  more 
than  thirty-five  miles  from  Manhattan, 
even  by  the  most  circuitous  of  the  rail- 
road or  steamboat  routes,  and  in  a di- 
rect line  none  of  it  is  more  than  thirty 
miles  away,  and  there  are  no  more  al- 
luring sections  for  suburban  residence 
within  an  equal  distance  of  Wall  Street 
■than  the  152,000  acres  of  that  municipal- 
ity. Its  seventy-five  or  eighty  miles  of 
north  shore  coast  line  bordering  Long 
Island  Sound  and  the  magnificent  Little 
Neck  and  Manhasset  Bay  and  Hemp- 
stead, Oyster  Bay  and  Cold  Spring  har- 
bors, every  rod  of  which  is  available  for 
high-class  residential  purposes  or  for 
parks  and  pleasure  resorts,  has  been 
largely  taken  up. 

As  this  unrivalled  shore  front  has  come 
to  be  more  and  more  appreciated,  higher 
class  residences  of  wealthy  owners  have 
replaced  those  of  lesser  value.  To-day 
as  one  passes  down  Long  Island  Sound, 
there  can  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  the 
steamboat  an  almost  unbroken  line  of 
stately  residences  adorned  with  turrets, 
minarets  and  gothic  towers  or  beautiful 
columns,  handsome  porticos,  finest  speci- 
mens of  ancient  medieval  or  colonial  art, 
and  many  of  these  crowning  tall  sand 
bluffs  or  set  amid  gently  sloping  lawns 
half  surrounded  by  towering  and  broad- 
spreading elms,  oaks  and  chestnuts,  form 
a picture  of  such  striking  beauty  as  to 
captivate  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  This 
section,  it  is  said,  contains  the  summer 
homes  of  more  millionaires  than  any 
other  section  of  similar  territorial  extent 
in  the  world. 

The  populous  colony  of  wealthy  resi- 
dents at  Great  Neck,  and  fine  estates, 
represent  scores  of  millions,  and  the 
latest  sales  of  form  tracts  has  been  at 
the  rate  of  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  per 
acre.  Among  the  magnificent  places 
in  this  section  are  those  of  Hazen  L. 
Hoyt,  known  as  Broadlawn;  H.  F.  Booth 
and  ex-Mayor  William  R.  Grace,  each 


valued  at  $1,000,000;  of  Roswell  Eldridge, 
said  to  be  worth  $2,000,000;  W.  Gould 
Brokaw’s  Nirvana  and  Gcoigo  B.  Wil- 
son’s, each  worth  half  a million:  Mary 
A.  King,  B.  G.  Mitchell,  Gilbert  Plymp- 
ton  and  Mrs.  E.  Marion  Smith.  All  Saints 
Church  is  the  weekly  meeting  place 
of  these  wealthy  Great  Neck  residents, 
every  Sunday  for  a large  portion  of  the 
year,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  su- 
burban gatherings  on  Long  Island.  The 
railroad  station  is  fourteen  miles  from 
Long  Island  City,  and  the  run  is  made 
in  about  twenty-five  minutes.  A steam- 
boat also  runs  from  this  place  to  Man- 
hattan. 

Manhasset,  a mile  and  a half  further 
east,  at  the  head  of  Manhasset  Bay,  con- 
tains in  its  vicinity  the  beautiful  homes 
of  Payne  Whitney,  Ralph  Pulitzer,  Will- 
iam F.  Sheehan,  George  Pendelton,  A. 
Travis,  while  to  the  south  is  William  K. 
Vanderbilt’s  magnificent  estate  of  Deep- 
dale,  surrounding  Success  Lake. 

At  Sands  Point  are  the  residences  of 
W.  Bourke  Cockran,  Robert  Guggen- 
heim and  the  $1,000,000  Castle  Gould  of 
Howard  Gould. 

Between  Sands  Point  Light,  on  the 
west,  and  Prospect  Point  on  the  east,  and 
along  the  westerly  shores  of  Hempstead 
harbor  is  a beautiful  gravelly  beach,  the 
handsome  groves  and  forest  trees  coming 
close  down  to  the  water’s  edge. 

The  flourishing  incorporated  village  of 
Port  Washington  at  the.  terminus  of  the 
North  Shore  Division  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad,  eighteen  miles  from  Long  Is- 
land City,  is  being  built  up  rapidly  with 
commuters’  homes,  the  owners  of  which 
travel  back  and  forth  daily  to  and  from 
business  in  the  city.  Hundreds  of  oyster 
and  fisher  boats  are  moored  in  the  har- 
bor. The  handsome  residences  of  Will- 
iam Lippincott,  Mrs.  Susan  Cornwall’s 
estate  and  of  William  Allen  Butler  lie 
not  far  from  the  village.  The  monthly 
Long  Island  Railroad  commutation  rate 
between  the  village  and  Long  Island  City 
is  $7.60  per  month,  and  $8.65  to  Thirty- 
fourth  street,  Manhattan. 

Roslyn,  nestling  at  the  head  of  Hemp- 
stead Harbor,  is  one  ot  tne  most  charm- 
ing of  places.  It  was  the  former  home 
of  William  Cullen  Bryant, in  whose  mem- 
ory a handsome  clock  tower  has  been 
built.  From  the  hilltops  of  the  village 
is  to  be  had  a splendid  view  of  Hemp- 
stead Harbor  and  Long  Island  Sound. 

It  is  twenty-two  miles  from  Long  Is- 
land City  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
and  the  run  is  made  by  express  trains  in 
about  thirty  minutes  from  Long  Island 
City  and  Brooklyn.  The  commutation 
rate  is  $8.80  to  Long  Island  City  and 
Brooklyn  and  $9.85  to  Thirty-fourth 
street. 

Located  along  the  easterly  shores  of 
Hempstead  Bay.,  north  of  Roslyn,  are  the 
beautiful  villages  of  North  Roslyn,  Glen 
Head,  Sea  Cliff  and  Glen  Cove.  There 
is  in  all  of  the  villages  along  the  west 
shore  of  this  harbor,  a total  population 
of  not  less  than  15,000.  They  have  fine 
schools,  churches,  public  libraries,  banks, 
stores,  all  the  conveniences  of  water  and 
electricity  for  lighting  and  power,  and 
are  old  and  settled  communities.  Hun- 
dreds of  commuters  make  their  homes  in 
this  section  in  the  summer  season,  and 
a large  number  go  back  and  forth  all 
the  year  round.  The  monthly  commu- 
tation rates  on  the  Oyster  Bay  Branch  of 
the  Long  Island  R.gi]rohd,  which  serves 


this  section,  are  from  $8.55  for  North 
Roslyn  to  $9.85  for  Oyster  Bay,  to  and 
from  Long  Island  City,  with  $1.05  added 
for  Thirty-fourth  street.  The  distances 
are  from  twenty-three  miles  to  thirty- 
three  miles,  and  the  runs  to  Long  Island 
City  or  Flatbush  avenue,  Brooklyn,  is 
made  in  from  fifty  minutes  from  North 
Roslyn,  to  a little  over  an  hour  from  Oys- 
ter Bay  by  the  fastest  trains.  Better 
time  t,han  that  is  made  in  the  summer. 

A recently  constructed  trolley  line  con- 
nects Mineola  with  Roslyn  and  with  Port 
Washington,  and  which  it  is  purposed  to 
extend  westerly  to  Flushing.  A trolley 
line  built  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
Company  connects  Sea  Cliff  station  with 
the  village  a mile  away  upon  the  water 
front,  and  extends  from  the  same  station 
to  Glen  street  station,  Glen  Cove,  and 
from  there  to  Glen  Cove  landing. 

Roslyn  Estates. 

Roslyn  Estates,  containing  275  acres, 
in  a series  of  gentle  hills,  grassy  slopes, 
spring  fed  lakes  margined  by  beautiful 
native  shrubbery  and  everywhere  tall, 
stately  trees.  There  are  charming  views 
from  the  knolls,  some  of  which  rise  280 
feet  above  the  sea,  comprising  the  Hemp- 
stead Plains  and  Garden  City  to  the  south 
and  the  waters  of  Hempstead  Bay  to  the 
north.  There  will  be  liberal  reservations 
of  wooded  parks,  shady  glens,  lakes,  com- 
mons, picturesque  paths,  and  miles  of 
beautiful  drives  for  the  benefit  of  the  en- 
tire community.  The  purpose  has  been  to 
create  a setting  for  200  or  more  homes  of 
the  better  class,  with  the  least  possible 
interference  with  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  location. 

East  of  Glen  Cove  are  the  hamlets 
Locust  Valley  and  Bayville  and  the  thriv- 
ing village  of  Oyster  Bay,  the  terminus 
of  the  railroad  branch,  and  with  a popu- 
lation of  4,000.  The  whole  country  from 
Hempstead  harbor  on  the  west  to  Cold 
Spring  harbor  on  the  east  contains  some 
splendid  private  estates,  including  those 
of  the  Messrs.  Pratt,  J.  Rogers  Maxwell, 
Phillipe  Abbott,  Edward  B.  Hall,  Ed- 
ward F.  Weeks,  Henry  Buckness,  estate 
of  E.  R.  Ladew,  William  V.  Hester,  es- 
tate of  Spencer  A.  Jennings,  Captain  J. 
R.  De  La  Mar,  formerly  of  George  R. 
Sheldon;  F.  L.  Hines,  Harvey  Murdock, 
H.  M.  Adams,  W.  Crittenden  Adams,  Ed- 
ward H.  Sayre,  Leonard  J.  Busby,  estate 
of  George  R.  Fowler.  Thomas  Learning, 
Emmet  Queen,  George  E.  Fahys,  George 
and  Cornelius  Tangeman,  Charles  A. 
Frank,  William  Parsons,  Percy  Chubb, 
W.  D.  Guthrie,  Paul  D.  Cravath,  C.  P. 
Wetmore,  Peter  R.  Rouss,  Winslow 
Pierce,  Camille  Weidenfeld,  Mortimer 
Schiff,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Mrs.  J.  West  Roosevelt,  W.  Emlen  Roose- 
velt, Louis  C.  Tiffany,  Beeltman  Town- 
send, Gerard  Beekman  and  others.  Some 
of  these  estates  represent  an  investment 
of  from  $50,000  to  $2,000,000. 

The  charming  scenery  about  Oyster  Bay 
harbor,  a beautiful  land-locked  body  of 
water  about  five  miles  in  length  and  from 
half  a mile  to  two  miles  in  width,  is  the 
equal  of  that  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  it 
is  matched  by  the  splendid  views  on  the 
west  side  of  Cold  Spring  harbor. 

Another  magnificent  section  of  Nassau 
County  is  the  backbone  of  high  hills  and 
tablelands,  extending  from  Success  Lake 
and  through  Roslyn  Hills,  Wheatly  Hills, 
to  Jericho  and  East  Norwich.  This  section 
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contains  a chain  of  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  estates  in  America,  includ- 
ing W.  K.  Vanderbilt’s  Deepdaie,  Mrs. 
Clarence  Mackey.  Mrs.  Edward  Willets, 
E.  D.  Morgan.  William  C.  Whitney, 
Robert  Dudley  Winthrop,  Mortimer 
L.  Schiff,  Foxhall  Keene,  Thomas  Hitch- 
cock, jr.,  and  other  men  noted  in  the 
world  of  finance  and  big  enterprises. 

The  principal  features  of  the  middle 
section,  consisting  of  Hempstead  Plains, 
are  the  cathedral  town  of  Garden  City, 
with  its  stately  Cathedral  of  the  Incar- 
nation and  its  big  St.  Paul’s  and  St. 
Mary’s  school  buildings,  and  its  miles  of 
fine  residences  and  beautifully  shaded 
streets,  and  the  thriving  incorporated  vil- 
lage of  Hempstead,  with  5,000  inhabitants. 
Mineola,  the  county  seat,  is  comprised 
within  this  section,  and  the  aristocratic 
Meadow  Brook  colony,  including  August 
and  Perry  Belmont,  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Bcl-r 
mont,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Ladenburg,  Mrs.  J. 
P.  Kernochan,  Stanley  Mortimer,  Foxhall 
Keene,  George  Peabody  Eustis,  Oliver  W. 
Bird,  Reginald  Brooks,  Arthur  S.  Burden, 
W.  Scott  Cameron,  Albert  Zabriskie  Gray, 
J.  E.  S.  Hadden  and  E.  A.  Havemeyer. 
and  the  rapidly  growing  village  of  West- 
bury.  To  the  east  of  these  are  the  thriv- 
ing villages  of  Hicksville,  Central  Park 
and  Farmingdale.  This  entire  section, 
from  Floral  Park  to  Farmingdale,  is  being 
rapidly  cut  up  into  building  sites  for 
the  people  of  moderate  means.  The  Gar- 
den City  Estates  has  laid  out  east  of 
Hyde  Park  one  of  the  finest  suburban 
properties  on  the  island.  Avenues  from 
100  to  200  feet  in  width  crossing  the  tract 
and  radiating  from  the  center  of  the 
cathedral  town,  the  wider  thoroughfares 
parked  in  the  center,  and  all  lined  with 
rows  of  shade  trees,  and  macademized, 
sewered  and  furnished  with  water,  gas 
and  electricity,  are  the  initial  features  of 
what  will  some  day  be  a large  suburban 
town  of  fine  residences.  Thousands  of 
lots  have  been  sold  north  of  the  Jericho 
turnpike  about  Hyde  Park,  Mineola.  East 
Williston  and  Westbury.  and  about  the 
villages  of  Hempstead  and  Hicksville,  at 
from  $150  to  $500  each.  Fine  plots  right 
in  the  village  of  Farmingdale.  25  feet  by 
150  feet,  can  be  had  at  $150. 

Floral  Park  is  14.9  miles  from  Flatbusb 
avenue  and  Long  Island  City,  and  the 
monthly  commutation  rate  is  $6.S0;  New 
Hyde  Park  is  16.2  miles  and  rate  $7.10; 
Mineola.  18.5  miles  and  rate  is  $7.60;  East 
Williston.  19.7  and  rate  $8:  Garden  City, 
18.3  and  rate  $7.60:  Hempstead,  20  miles 
and  rate  $8;  Westbury.  21.4  miles  and 
rate  $8.20;  Hicksville.  24.8  miles  and  rate 
$8.80;  Central  Park.  27.8  miles  and  rate 
$9,  aDd  Farmingdale,  30.1  miles  and  rate 
$9.25.  The  time  of  the  run  from  Long  Isl- 
and City  to  Floral  Park  by  the  best  ex- 
press trains  is  2S  minutes;  to  Mineola, 

31  minutes:  Hempstead.  37  minutes;  West- 
bury, 37  minutes;  Hicksville,  43  minutes. 

A trolley  line  extends  over  the  Jericho 
turnpike  from  Mineola  to  Queens,  with 
connections  from  there  to  Jamaica  and 
Brooklyn;  also  from  Mineola  to  Hemp- 
stead; thence  to  Freeport  and  along  the 
line  of  the  south  side  villages  to  Brook- 
lyn. 

During  the  ensuing  summer  the  Atlantic 
avenue  third  rail  system  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  will  be  extended  out  to 
Hempstead  and  to  Lynbrook  and  Long 
Beach,  when  the  running  time  will  be 
largely  reduced,  and  there  will  be  not  less 
than  forty  or  fifty  trains  per  day  between 


Hempstead  and  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island 
City. 

Wealthy  Cedarhurst  Colony. 

That  section  of  Nassau  County  known 
as  the  Cedarhurst  Colony,  comprising  the 
residents  of  Lawrence,  Cedarhurst  and 
Woodmere,  contains  hundreds  of  beauti- 
ful and  costly  homes  and  miles  of  beau- 
tiful macadam  streets  and  avenues, 
shaded  with  fine  big  trees. 

Several  extensive  development  schemes 
are  now  under  way  in  this  region,  the 
loading  one  being  the  improvement  of  a 
tract  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  acres,  ex- 
tending from  Woodmere  and  Hewletts 
eastward  to  East  Rockaway,  involving  an 
expenditure  of  from  two  to  three  millions 
of  dollars  and  upward. 

Lawrence  is  19  miles  from  Flat- 
bush  avenue,  Brooklyn,  and  Long  Island 
City,  by  way  of  the  Jamaica  Bay  route; 
Cedarhurst,  19.9;  Woodmere,  20.8,  and 
Hewlett  21.4.  The  monthly  Long  Island 
Railroad  commutation  rate  is  the  same  for 
all  of  these  stations,  $7.50  to  Long  Isl- 
and City  .and  Flatbush  avenue.  $8.55  to 
Thirty-fourth  street,  Manhattan. 

Chain  of  Thriving  Suburban  Villages 

East  of  the  above  named  places  and 
on  the  line  of  the  Montauk  Division  of 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  are  the  thriv- 
ing suburban  villages  of  Valley  Stream, 
16.5  miles  from  Long  Island  City  or  Flat- 
bush  avenue,  Brooklyn,  monthly  commu- 
tation rate  by  Long  Island  Railroad  to 
and  from  those  terminals  $7.10  per  month; 
Lynbrook,  18.1  miles,  $7.45;  Rockville 
Centre.  19.4  miles,  $7.70;  Baldwins,  21.4 
miles,  $8.20 ; Freeport.  22.7  miles.  $8.55; 
Merrick.  24.5  miles,  $8.75;  Bellmore,  25.8 
miles,  $8.S5;  Wantagh.  26.8  miles,  $8.85; 
Seaford,  28  miles,  $9,  and  Massapequa, 
28.9  miles,  $9.20.  There  are  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  trains  each  way  between 
these  villages  and  the  western  terminals. 

Some  idea  of  the  proseprity  of  this 
section  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  houses  have 
been  built  in  Valley  Stream  in  the  past 
two  years:  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
in  Lynbrook,  three  hundred  and  nine  in 
Rockville  Centre,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
one  in  Baldwins,  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  in  Freeport,  twenty-five  in  Mer- 
rick, forty-eighth  in  Bellmore,  seventeen 
in  Wantagh.  fifty-four  in  Seaford  and  ten 
in  Massapequa,  or  a total  of  1,440  houses 
along  this  stretch  of  12%  miles. 

The  thriving  incorporated  villages  of 
Freeport,  and  Rockville  Centre  have  each 
a population  of  4,500,  aDd  fine  public 
schools,  churches  and  all  public  improve- 
ments. In  the  summer  season  there  is  a 
steamboat  line  which  eonects  Freeport 
with  all  the  beach  resorts  about  Hemp- 
stead Bay. 

Lots  50x150  feet  can  be  had  in  the  in- 
corporated limits  of  Freeport  or  Rock- 
ville Centre  on  good  residence  streets  for 
from  $500  to  $1,000,  and  plots  100x200  feet 
for  from  $1,000  to  $1,500.  Lots  outside  the 
incorporated  villages,  but  within  ten  min- 
utes walk  of  the  railroad  station,  60x150 
feet,  can  be  had  at  from  $250  to  $600. 
Lots  of  the  same  size  as  last  above  named 
can  be  had  in  the  rapidly  growing  villages 
of  Lynbrook,  Valley  Stream,  Baldwin  and 
other  places  first  above  mentioned  for 
prices  ranging  from  $200  to  $600.  This 
entire  section  is  the  suburban  paradise 
for  the  man  of  moderate  income  seeking 
to  bring  up  his  family  outside  the  over- 


crowded city.  He  has  here  moderate  cost 
houses,  low  taxes,  frequent  and  fast  train 
service  and  all  modern  conveniences,  and 
amid  pleasant  social  surroundings. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  new  devel- 
opments of  this  whole  region  is  at  Massa- 
pequa, where  thousands  of  lots  have  been 
sold  and  large  sums  have  been  spent  in 
development. 

Future  Rival  to  Atlantic  City. 

One  of  the  biggest  seaside  development 
schemes  of  the  country  to-day  is  being 
carried  out  on  the  sandy  beach,  about 
eight  miles  in  length,  fronting  the  Town 
of  Hempstead,  by  the  Estates  of  Long 
Beach,  which  its  projectors  claim  will 
make  Long  Beach  the  rival  of  Atlantia 
City. 

Three  of  the  biggest  dredges  in  the 
United  States  are  working  night  and  day 
in  dredging  out  the  channel  north  of  the 
Island  to  a width  of  1,000  feet,  and  tho 
material  is  being  used  to  raise  the  grade 
of  the  entire  Island  seven  feet  above  its 
present  level.  The  contract  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, Gulf  and  Pacific  Dredging  Company, 
the  managers,  who  have  already  moved 
1,000,000  cubic  yards,  say,  is  the  largest 
individual  contract  they  have  ever  under- 
taken. 

One  and  a quarter  miles  of  the  big  50- 
foot  width  board  walk  being  built,  on 
concrete  cross-beams,  supported  on  con- 
crete piles,  is  already  completed,  and  two 
miles  are  to  be  finished  by  May  1,  at  a 
cost  of  $650,000.  The  foundations  of  the 
big  hotel  are  up.  This  immense  hostelry, 
to  be  much  larger  than  the  one  recently 
burned  down,  and  to  occupy  two  big 
blocks,  will  be  built  of  concrete  and  brick, 
and  of  fireproof  construction  throughout. 
It  will  be  completed  for  the  season  cf 
1909,  and  will  cost  $1,500,000. 

The  Casino,  to  be  built  on  the  board 
walk,  will  be  completed  by  May  1 next. 
It  will  be  about  200x300  feet.  A contract 
has  also  been  closed  with  the  National 
Bathing  Pavilion  Company  for  a bathing 
pavilion,  to  be  completed  this  season,  at 
a cost  of  $150,000. 

The  Edward  Johnson  Building  Company 
has  begun  the  construction  of  twenty-five 
bungalows  and  cottages,  to  be  built  of 
concrete  and  brick  of  artistic  design,  as 
planned  by  Kirby,  Pettit  & Greene  of 
Manhattan,  and  to  cost  from  $7,600  to 
$20,000  each. 

The  company  has  begun  the  grading  of 
streets,  laying  of  sidewalks  and  setting 
curbing,  and  putting  in  electric  light  and 
gas  conduits.  The  entire  place  is  to  be 
sewered,  and  the  company  will  build  its 
own  garbage  crematories. 

Several  contiguous  owners  of  lots  on 
the  board  walk  have  already,  in  co-opera- 
tion, prepared  plans  for  an  artistic  and 
harmonious  business  block  of  a dozen 
buildings,  the  entrance  to  the  stores  to 
be  from  the  board  walk  nd  to  the  apart- 
ments from  a rear  street. 

A number  of  prominent  bankers  and 
business  men  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn 
and  of  other  cities  have  bought  lots,  and 
Captain  Young,  the  owner  of  Young's  big 
pier,  Atlantic  City,  has  bought  four  lots, 
and  will,  it  is  said,  in  time  build  a pier 
there  similar  to  the  one  at  Atlantic  City. 
As  giving  an  idea  of  prices  obtained  for 
the  best  lots,  Mr.  Martin  of  Manhattan 
paid  $10,666  for  a lot  20x165  feet  on  the 
board  walk. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  will  co-ope- 
rate with  the  managers  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  property,  and  has  prepared 
plans  for  double  tracking  and  electrifying 
the  lino  between  Lynbrook  and  Long 
Beach  and  to  build  a steel  trestle  over 
the  channel,  at  a total  cost  of  $500,000. 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY 

When  you  have  traversed  the  whole 
length  of  the  thriving  counties  of  Kings, 
Queens  and  Nassau  you  have  bnt  fairly 
begun  to  explore  the  natural  resources 
of  Long  Island,  for  before  you  lies  the 
great  County  of  Suffolk,  comprising  about 

600.000  acres,  ninety  miles  in  length, 
taking  in  its  southern  fork  and  with  its 
450  miles  of  water  front,  including  its 
harbors  and  bays,  the  shores  of  big  Pe- 
coaic  Bay  and  Great  South  Bay.  Its  north 
shore,  with  its  deeply  indented  coast  line 
in  the  western  section,  and  its  long 
stretch  of  high  sand  bluffs  extending 
from  Sunk  Meadow,  town  of  Smithtown, 
nearly  to  Orient  Point,  unbroken  except 
by  Port  Jefferson  Harbor,  both  sound 
and  harbor  fronts,  are  admirably  adapted 
for  the  magnificent  homes  of  the  wealthy. 
At  head  of  its  harbors  is  a chain  of 
thriving  villages,  including  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  Huntington,  Centerport.  North- 
port,  Kings  Park,  Smithtown,  St.  James, 
Setauket  and  Tort  Jefferson.  There  is 
an  extensive  timber  belt  on  the  ridges 
nnd  table  lands  back  from  the  shore. 

The  middle  of  the  island  from  the  Nas- 
sau County  line  eastwardly  to  Riverhead, 
over  forty  miles,  which  has  always  been 
considered  as  a wild  and  worthless  waste, 
is  gradually  coming  into  prominence  as 
a region  of  great  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural possiblities  and  it  is  said  that 

250.000  acres  and  more  of  scrub  oaks  and 
pine  plains  are  capable  of  producing  a 
sufficient  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
for  the  entire  population  of  Brooklyn. 
With  the  exception  of  the  ridge  of  hills 
known  as  the  backbone  of  Long  Isiand, 
which  has  its  culminating  point  at  Jayne 
Hill,  in  the  town  of  Huntington.  440  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  entire 
middle  section  is  a plain  of  sandy  loam. 

Suffolk’s  south  shore,  fanned  by  the 
cooling  breezes  of  the  Atlantic  in  sum- 
mer, is  occupied  by  a continuous  chain 
of  villages,  including  such  large  and 
prosperous  places  as  Amityville,  Linden- 
hurst, Babylon,  Bay  Shore,  Islip,  Oakdale, 
Sayville.  Bayport,  Patchogue,  the  three 
Moriches,  Eastport,  Speonk,  Westhamp- 
ton,  Quogue,  Southampton,  Bridgehamp- 
tou,  Easthampton  and  Sag  Harbor. 

The  main  land  of  the  island  is  sep- 
arated from  the  outer  ocean  beaches  by 
Great  South  Bay,  about  thirty  miles  in 
length,  and  Moriches  Bay,  twelve  miles 
in  length,  and  between  the  more  impor- 
tant village  and  the  outer  beaches  there 
is  frequent  daily  steamboat  connection 
through  the  summer  season. 

The  North  and  South  forks  and  Shel- 
ter Island  at  the  east  end  of  the  coun- 
ty are  considered  among  the  most  at- 
tractive of  summer  resorts  and  among 
the  richest  agricultural  sections  of  the 
state  and  the  average  of  wealth  in  that 
section  is  above  that  of  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  state. 

The  North  Shore’s  Advantages. 

The  north  shore  of  the  county,  from 
Cold  Spring  harbor  to  Wading  River,  a 
distance  of  forty  miles,  is  served  by  the 
Wadipg  River  .Branch  of  the  Long  Island 


Railroad.  There  are  eight  trains  daily 
and  two  extra  Saturdays  eac-h  way  in  the 
winter  season  and  eleven  daily  each  way 
with  the  same  Saturday  extra  trains  in 
the  summer  season. 

The  town  of  Huntington,  with  its 
eighty  miles  of  waterfront  and  five  har- 
bors, is  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  from 
Long  Island  City  and  Platbush  avenue, 
and  has  a population  of  about  11,000.  It 
contains  the  villages  of  Huntington, 
Northport,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Center- 
port,  Greenlawn  and  Melville,  all  of 
them  thriving  communities.  The  town 
contains  two  beautiful  peninsulas,  known 
as  Eaton’s  Neck  and  Lloyd’s  Neck  jutting 
into  Long  Isiand  Sound.  Huntington, the 
principal  village,  has  a population  of 

5.000  and  is  thirty-five  miles  from  Flat- 
cush  avenue,  Brooklyn,  and  Long  Island 
City  In  the  summer  season  there  are 
two  express  trains  each  way  that  make 
the  run  in  fifty  minutes  between  Hunt- 
ington and  Flatbush  avenue  or  Long 
Island  City.  One  other  in  fifty-nine 
minutes  and  the  others  in  from  one  hour 
to  an  hour  and  a quarter. 

A trolley  line  traverses  the  entire 
length  of  the  village  three  miles,  from 
the  harbor  to  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
station.  The  monthly  commutation  rate 
between  the  village  and  Flatbush  avenue 
or  Long  Island  City  is  $10.05.  There  isalso 
a freight  and  passenger  steamboat  lino. 
The  village  is  being  rapidly  built  up, 
about  ninety  new  houses  having  been 
constructed  last  year.  It  has  forty  or 
fifty  all  the  year  round  commuters,  and 
between  200  and  250  in  the  summer.  It 
has  the  advantages  of  a large  city  in 
the  way  of  churches,  fine  high  school, 
graded  schools,  public  library,  opera 
house,  gas,  water  and  electricity,  mac- 
adam streets  and  other  improvements. 
Lots  can  be  had  in  good  sections  of  the 
village  at  from  $5  to  $10  per  foot  front 
and  in  the  choicest  residential  sections 
at  from  $20  to  $25  per  foot  front  and 
with  a depth  of  from  150  to  200  feet. 
Acre  plots  are  sold  south  of  the 
railroad  at  from  $500  to  $1,000. 
Some  of  the  finest  places  on  the  shore 
front  are  those  of  Walter  Jennings,  Dr. 
W.  B.  James,  Colonel  Timothy  Williams, 
W.  J.  Matheson,  Roland  Conklin,  August 
Heckscher.  Several  of  the  big  estates  are 
valued  at  from  $300,000  to  $1,000,000. 

The  incorporated  village  of  Northport  is 
about  two  and  a half  miles  from  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  Station,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a trolley  line.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  railros4  station  and 
Long  Island  City  or  Flatbush  avenue  is 
39.5  miles  and  the  commutation  rate  is 
$10.80.  Lots  are  not  far  different  in  price 
from  those  at  Huntington.  The  village 
is  noted  for  the  big  Edward  Thompson 
Publishing  Company  plant  and  for  its 
oyster  industry  both  of  which  give  em- 
ployment to  scores  of  people  at  good 
wages. 

Cold  Spring  Harbor  is  31.9  miles  from 
Long  Island  City  and  Flatbush  avenue, 
and  monthly  commutation  rate  is  $9.65; 
Greenlawn,  37.3  miles,  rate  $10.65;  King’s 
Park  43.3  miles,  rate  $11.20;  Smithtown  47 
miles,  rate  $11.75:  St.  James  49.9  miles, 
rate  $12.05;  Stony  Brook  53.1  miles,  rate 
$12.30;  Setauket  54.9  miles,  rate  $12.50; 
Port  Jefferson  57.3  miles,  rate  $12.70;  Mil- 
lers Place  60.5  miles,  rate  $13.60;  Rocky 
Point  64.4  miles,  rate  $13. S5;  ShoreJjaro 
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65.5  miles,  rate  $13.85;  Wading  River  68 
miles,  rate  $14.40. 

A number  of  all  the  year  round  oom- 
muters  go  back  and  forth  daily  between 
the  city  and  points  as  far  away  as  Smith- 
town  and  Setauket. 

The  Belle  Terre  Estates  represents  a 
notable  development  of  a 1,300  acre 
peninsula,  a tableland  130  to  200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  about 
four  miles  of  water  front,  and  Port  Jeffer- 
son Harbor  on  Its  westerly  boundary, 
Long  Island  Sound  on  its  northerly  side 
and  Mount  Sinai  harbor  on  its  easterly 
front.  A magnificent  club  house  has  been 
built  on  the  property  and  many  miles  of 
fine  macadam  roads.  Water  mains  have 
been  laid  and  a number  of  fine  cottages 
have  been  built.  Several  attractive  per- 
golas front  Long  Island  Sound  on  the 
summit  of  the  cliffs. 

The  Middle  Island  Plains. 

The  main  line  of  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road runs  for  forty  miles  to  Riverhead, 
through  a sparsely  settled  section  com- 
prising the  scrub  oak  and  pines  sections, 
but  it  has  many  beautiful  little  settle- 
ments, as  at  Brentwood,  40.8  miles  from 
Long  Island  City,  where  is  located  tho 
young  women’s  institute  known  a3  St. 
Joseph’s-In-the-Pines,  conducted  by  tho 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  The  other  sta- 
tions on  the  main  line  of  the  Long  Is- 
land Railroad  to  Riverhead  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Pinelawn  32.3  miles  from  Long  Island 
City;  Wyandnnch,  S4.G;  Deer  Park.  36.4; 
Edgewood,  38.4;  Central  Islip,  43.2;  Ron- 
konlcoma,  48.2;  Old  Holbrook.  49.7;  Holts- 
ville,  61.7;  Medford,  64.1;  Yaphank,  58.6; 
Manorvillo,  65.1;  Calverton,  69.1;  River- 
head, 73.3. 

All  of  the  above  west  of  Riverhead  are 
but  small  hamlets,  but  will  eventually 
become  the  centers  of  a thriving  farm- 
ing belt,  large  sections  being  gradually 
opened  up  for  cultivation. 

The  Prosperous  East  End. 

The  village  of  Riverhead,  the  county 
seat  of  Suffolk  County,  is  a thriving  vil- 
lage of  about  2,500  inhabitants,  located 
in  the  midst  of  a prosperous  agricultural 
district,  thousands  of  carloads  of  pota- 
toes, cauliflower,  cabbage  and  other  prod- 
ucts being  shipped  from  this  station 
every  year.  More  farm  produce  is 
shipped  from  this  place  than  from  any 
other  od  the  Long  Island  Railroad  sysr 
tern.  Aquebogue,  76.3  miles  from  Long 
Island  City:  Jamesport,  78.3;  Laurel  79.9; 
Mattituck,  82.4;  Cutchogue,  85.3;  Peconlc, 
87.8,  and  Southold.  90.1  miles,  all  lie  on 
the  north  fork  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  in  the  midst  of  one 
of  the  most  fertile  farming  sections  of 
the  country.  There  is  hardly  a farmer 
down  that  way  that  has  not  his  farm  paid 
for  and  a good  big  bank  account  and 
money  on  bond  and  mortgage.  They  have 
made  money  out  of  potatoes,  cauliflower, 
asparagus,  cabbage  and  cabbage  seed  and 
a few  other  crops  of  lesser  importance. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  thrift  of  the  inhab- 
itants, the  Riverhead  Savings  Bank  has 
considerably  over  $5,000,000  on  deposit, 
and  the  Southold  Savings  Bank  is  only 
a very  little  below’  it. 

Greenport,  94.3  miles  from  Long  Island 
City,  is  a prosperous  incorporated  vil- 
lage with  about  3,500  population.  It  is 
tho  seat  of  a thriving  boat  building  ln- 
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dustry,  and  of  a rapidly  growing  oyster 
trade.  Peconic  Bay  oysters  are  now  ac- 
knowledged to  be  among  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  thousands  ot  acres  of  bottom 
in  Peconic  and  Gardiner’s  bays  have  now 
been  put  under  cultivation,  and  the  busi- 
ness is  growing  to  large  proportions, 
employing  a,  large  number  of  steamers 
and  men. 

The  magnificent  bluffs  of  Shelter  Island, 
opposite  Greenport,  are  crowned  with 
handsome  hotels  and  many  cottages  of 
Brooklyn  men. 

Orient  Point  is  a favorite  summer  re- 
sort for  Brooklynites,  Two  steamboats 
of  the  Montauk  Steamboat  Company’s 
line,  a subsidiary  company  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  connect  all  of  the  points 
about  Peconic  Bay  with  New  York  City 
by  water  and  a boat  runs  daily  to  Plum 
Island  and  New  London,  Conn.,  in  the 
summer  season. 

Long  Island  Motor  Parkway. 

One  of  the  prominent  developments  of 
the  entire  central  section  of  Long  Island 
is  the  Long  Island  motor  parkway,  which 
will,  when  completed,  be  the  Mecca  for 
owners  of  motor  cars  of  all  parts  of 
the  world.  This  will  be  an  unobstructed 
automobile  highway,  200  feet  jn  width 
and  60  miles  in  length,  built  over  a pri- 
vate right  of  way,  crossing  all  highways 
either  overhead  or  underneath,  extend- 
ing from  Garden  City  to  Riverhead  and 
over  a level  or  gently  rolling  stretch  of 
country,  ideally  adapted  for  perfect  au- 
tomobile work  in  the  way  of  racing  or 
touring. 

It  is  predicted  that  this  parkway  will 
be  used  by  hundreds  of  present  and  fu- 
ture residents  of  Long  Island,  many  of 
the  latter  of  whom  will  have  moved  out 
and  built  handsome  dwellings,  influenced 
by  the  attraction  of  traveling  back  and 
forth  between  their  homes  and  business 
daily  over  such  a magnificent  thorough- 
fare, and  without  any  harassing  limita- 
tions as  to  speed  or  other  regulations 
to  which  they  are  compelled  to  submit 
on  a public  highway.  Over  such  a high- 
way the  owner  of  a capable  machine 
could  make  his  way  back  and  forth  be- 
tween his  home  and  business,  a dis- 
tance of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  within 
an  hour,  and  find  health  and  pleasure  in 
so  doing. 

The  parkway  will  also  be  used  by  thou- 
sands who  will  visit  it  from  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  for  the  purposes  of 
speeding  and  testing  their  machines,  and 
over  an  ample  race  course  will  be  held 
many  of  the  most  noted  speed  contests 
of  the  world. 

Rights  of  way  have  been  secured  for 
the  new  undertaking  all  of  the  way  from 
Garden  City  to  Ronkonkoma,  a distance 
of  thirty  miles,  and  all  of  this  stretch 
has  been  completely  surveyed.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  remainder  of  the  right 
of  way,  between  Ronkonkoma  and  River- 
head,  has  been  secured. 

Plans  for  the  bridges  over  the  high- 
ways and  for  the  underneath  crossings 
have  all  b"en  drawn,  and  the  managers 
have  experimented  with  all  sorts  of  ma- 
terial for  the  roadway,  of  which  crushed 
stone  is  likely  to  be  the  most  promi- 
nent factor.  Negotiations  l.ave  already 
been  entered  into  for  the  delivery  of  the 
broken  stone  for  the  concrete  of  the 
bridge  abutments. 

The  tightness  of  the  money  market 
is  the  only  thing  that  has  hindered  the 
more  rapid  development  of  the  project, 
but  the  financial  ability  of  the  men  back 
of  it,  who  have  never  been  identified 
with  a failure  in  any  project  they  have 
undertaken,  insures  its  success  within 
a reasonable  length  of  time.  The  work- 
ing out  of  details  has  consumed  a great 
deal  more  time  than  the  general  public 
is  aware  of. 

Extensive  real  estate  transactions  in 
different  parts  of  the  island  are  directly 
attributable  to  the  parkway  movement, 
and  show  better  than  anything  else 
that  work  on  the  proposition  is  being 
a tively  carried  forward. 


Magnificent  Chain  of  Seaside  Villages 

The  chain  of  25  to  20  thriving  vil- 
lages along  the  line  of  the  Montauk  divi- 
sion of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  not  more 
than  from  one  to  three  miles  apart  con- 
tains an  aggregate  population  of  not  far 
from  50,000  people,  and  all  are  growing 
at  a rapid  rate.  The  regular  commuters 
zone  extends  to  the  easterly  limits  of  the 
town  of  Islip  and  the  villages  of  Amity- 
ville,  Lindenhurst,  Babylon,  Bay  Shore, 
Islip,  Oakdale  and  Sayville  have  a large 
contingent  of  all-the-year-round  commut- 
ers which  is  increased  many  fold  in  the 
summer  season.  Thousands  of  summer 
colonists  and  boarders  swell  the  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  south  side  of  Long  Is- 
land to  nearly  or  quite  50  per  cent,  more 
chan  the  permanent  population. 

The  village  of  Amityvllle,  31.5  miles 
from  Long  Island  City  by  the  Long  Island 
Railroad,  has  a permanent  population  of 
2,500  within  its  incorporated  limits  and 
fully  half  as  many  more  outside  the  limits 
that  are  tributary  to  it.  It  has  a fine 
school  property  valued  at  $75,000,  five 
churches,  thriving  bank,  yacht  and  gun 
club,  cane  and  umbrella  works,  bottling 
establishment,  lumber  yards  and  tine 
stores.  Lots  50  feet  by  150  feet  can  be 
had  within  walking  distance  of  the  rail- 
road station  at  from  $250  to  $500  each. 
There  are  seventeen  trains  each  way  be- 
tween the  village  and  Long  Island  City 
and  Flatbush  avenue,  Brooklyn,  and  the 
run  is  made  in  about  one  hour  by  the  ex- 
press trains.  The  monthly  commutation 
rate  is  $9.65. 

Amityville  extends  to  the  water  front 
of  Great  South  Bay,  where  its  finest  hotels 
are  located,  and  boats  run  from  its  docks 
to  Oak  Island.  It  is  a delightful  summer 
resort. 

Lindenhurst,  34  miles  from  Long  Island 
City,  is  a manufacturing  community.  But 
there  are  a number  of  commuters.  Lots 
are  very  reasonable  a short  distance  frpm 
the  station. 

Babylon,  with  its  3,000  and  more  per- 
manent population  increased  to  5,000  in 
the  summer,  is  a thriving  community, 
which  in  the  summer  season  has  daily 
steamboat  communication  with  Fire  Is- 
land and  Oak  Island  resorts.  It  has  fine 
business  blocks,  big  hotels  and  electric 
lights,  water  and  other  modern  conven- 
iences. It  has  a fine  public  school  and 
fine  yacht  and  social  clubs.  Sutton's 
Lake  and  Argyle  Pond  are  attractive 
spots  in  the  village.  Among  the  fine  es- 
tates  are  the  Belmont  place  with  1,700 
acres  and  the  late  Austin  Corbin  proper- 
ty, owned  by  A.  A.  Hausmann. 

The  village  is  36.8  miles  from  Long  Is- 
land City  and  Flatbush  anenue,  Brooklyn, 
and  has  twenty  trains  each  way  at  this 
season  and  more  in  the  summer.  The 
best  express  trains  make  the  run  in  55 
minutes  to  an  hour.  The  monthly  com- 
mutation rate  is  $10.55.  Lots  50  feet  by 
100  feet  within  ten  minutes  walk  of  the 
railroad  station  can  be  had  at  from  $500 
upward. 

Bay  Shore,  40.9  miles  from  Long 
Island  City  and  Flatbush  avenue  is  a 
rapidly  growing  village,  located  on 
Great  South  Bay  and  in  the  sum- 
mer is  connected  with  Fire  Island 
resorts  by  steamboats  running  daily. 
Bay  Shore  has  a thriving  oyster  in- 
dustry, over  $200,000  being  invested  in 
the  plants.  The  incorporated  limits  com- 
prise about  three  square  miles.  It  has 
fine  hotels,  yacht  clubs,  including  the 
Penataquit-Corinthian.  Its  Main  street 
is  a fine  shell  road.  There  are  twelve 
trains  daily  each  way  between  Bay  Shore 
and  the  western  terminals,  and  the  run 
is  made  in  one  hour  and  four  minutes 
by  the  best  express  train.  The  monthly 
commutation  rate  is  $10.90. 

Islip  is  43.3  miles  from  the  western 
terminals  and  the  running  time  of  best 


trains  is  one  hour  and  ten  minutes.  The 
monthly  commutation  rate  is  $11.20; 
Great  River  is  45.5  miles  and  rate  is 
$11.45;  Oakdale  is  47.6  miles,  rate  $11.75; 
Sayville  50.01  miles,  rate  $12.00;  Bayport 

51.7  miles,  rate  $12.16,  and  Blue  Point 

52.8  miles,  rate  $12.30.  All  of  the  above 
are  beautiful  villages,  and  in  their  vi- 
cinity are  the  splendid  estates  of  W.  K. 
Vanderbilt,  Frederick  Bourne,  W.  Bay- 
ard Cutting,  Nieoll  Ludlow,  George  C. 
Taylor,  Clarence  H.  Robbins,  Julian  T. 
Davies,  R.  B.  Roosevelt.  Louis  Bossert, 
T.  H.  Adams,  Marion  C.  Keith,  Alfred 
Wagstaff,  John  L.  Heins,  W.  G.  Gil- 
more, James  Magee,  John  S.  Foster, 
Edwin  Hawley.  Miss  Caroline  Taylor,  W. 
M.  McClure.  G.  W.  Turnbull  and  Richard 
Hyde. 

Patchogue,  the  largest  village  of  Suf- 
folk County,  with  a permanent  popula- 
tion of  6,000  in  the  school  district,  and 
2,000  to  3,000  more  in  the  summer  sea- 
son is  54  miles  from  Long  Island  City 
and  Flatbnsh  avenue,  Brooklyn.  It  has 
a fine  frontage  on  Great  South  Bay,  along 
which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a shore 
boulevard.  It  has  over  $1,000,000  in- 
vested in  manufacturing  plants,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  its  lace  mills,  with  a 
plant  valued  at  $750,000  and  employing 
600  hands;  Bailey’s  lumber  yard  has  a 
plant  valued  at  over  $100,000  and  em- 
ploy 275  hands.  About  $100,000  worth  of 
work  is  turned  out  annually  at  its  boat- 
building yards,  and  Roe’s  Steel  Tape 
Works  and  the  Hiscox  Chemical  Works 
and  other  smaller  establishments  em- 
ploy many  more.  Over  $150,000  is  invest- 
ed in  the  oyster  industry,  11,000  to  12,000 
barrels  being  shipped  away  every  year. 
There  are  three  banks,  fine  business 
blocks,  and  several  fine  churches,  public 
schools  and  a Carnegie  Library  Building. 
There  are  a large  number  of  boats  en- 
gaged in  yachting  and  in  the  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

Beyond  this  village  are  the  following: 
Ilageman,  56.9  miles  from  the  western 
terminals;  Bellport.  58;  Brookhaven,  59.8: 
Mastic.  63.9;  Centre  Moriches,  66.5,  and 
East  Moriches,  68.  All  of  the  above 
named  villages  are  at  the  head  of  coves 
or  creeks  giving  access  to  Great  South 
Bay  or  Moriches  Bay,  and  contain  a num- 
ber  of  fine  hotels. 

Eastport.  70  miles  from  Long  Island 
City  and  Flatbush  avenue,  and  Speonk. 
71.7  miles,  are  great  duck  raising  com- 
munities, sending  tens  of  thousands 
every  year  to  the  New  York  and  Western 
markets.  Westhampton,  74.5  miles  from 
the  above  named  western  terminals  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad;  Quogue,  77.3  miles; 
Good  Ground,  82.3  miles;  Southampton, 
89.4;  Bridgehampton,  94.7,  and  Easthamp- 
ton,  101.  These  are  all  noted  summer 
resorts,  and  the  villages  of  Southampton 
and  Easthampton  contain  hundreds  of 
residences  of  summer  residents  that  vie 
in  beauty  and  luxury  of  appointment  with 
many  of  Newport’s  fine  places.  The 
Shinnecock  Hills  contain  some  of  the 
finest  golf  links  in  the  country.  The 
villages  of  Quogue,  Southampton  and 
Easthampton  front  directly  on  the  ocean, 
and  the  other  villages  in  the  two  town- 
ships comprising  the  south  fork  front 
either  on  Moriches  Bay  or  Shinnecock 
Bay  or  Mecox  Bay.  The  Long  Island 
Railroad  extends  eastwardly  to  within 
about  four  miles  of  Montauk  Point,  with- 
in sight  of  the  ocean  for  the  last  ten 
miles  of  its  route. 

Sag  Harbor,  the  terminus  of  the  north 
spur,  105  miles  from  Long  Island  City,  is 
a manufacturing  village  of  3,000  inhabi- 
tants, its  principal  industry  being  the 
manufacture  of  watch  cases.  It  was  up 
to  about  fifty  years  ago  an  important 
whaling  port.  It  is  the  oldest  port  of 
entry  in  New  York  State.  It  has  several 
substantial  business  blocks  and  noted  old 
churches.  It  has  steamboat  communca- 
tion  with  New  York  City  and  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.  It  has  a fine  public  school 
building,  just  completed,  at  a cost  of 
$170,000.  toward  which  Mrs.  Russell  Sage 
contributed  $102,200, 
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MAP  SHOWING  ALL  PARTS  OF  BROOKLYN  THAT  CAN  BE  REACHED 

FROM  PARK  ROW  WITHOUT  CHANGE  BY  ELEVATED  TRAINS 
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THE  FOURTH  AVENUE  SUBWAY  PLAN. 
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BEDFORD  SECTION,  SHOWING  PART  OF 

PROPOSED  LAFAYETTE  AVENUE  SUBWAY  LOOP 


RIDGEWOOD 
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Harris  & 
Wellenkamp 

Successors  to  S.  O.  BURNETT 

Hardware 

Tools,  Cutlery 
House  Furnishing  Goods 

Electrical  Supplies,  Etc. 

288  Fulton  Street 

Telephone  350  Main 

— ■ — 9 


| FIRE  LOSSES  TELEPHONE  NOTARY  PUBLIC 
I ADJUSTED  CONNECTION  WITH  SEAL 

ESTABLISHED  1883 

Wm.  H.  Marquand 

Real  Estate 

APPRAISING 

LOANS  ON  BOND  AND  MORTGAGE 
ESTATES  MANAGED 

1562  FULTON  STREET 

ALBANY  AVE.  “L”  STATION 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


REAL 
ESTATE 

jyjEAWWM'ST.,>4fiR0°kurHH.1 


Every  Description 
Anywhere  on 
LONG  ISLAND. 


Estates  managed  on  a percentage  of  the  income,  in- 
cluding repairs  and  supervision. 

If  your  property  is  troublesome,  send  it  to  us  and  we 
will  make  life  pleasanter  for  you. 

If  you  can’t  get  what  you  want  ask  us.  If  you  have 
Real  Estate  anywhere  you  don’t  want  and  wish  to  sell  or 
exchange  it,  send  it  to  us;  that’s  our  line  of  getting  what 
you  want  or  selling  what  you  don’t  want. 
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Are  You  a Home  Seeker? 

Habe  You  Head  This  Hook  Thoroughly? 

If  you  are  still  undecided,  make 
a visit  to  one  of  the  Eagle  Free 
Information  Bureaus  for  further 
and  impartial  information.  ; ; 

The  Ragle  Bureaus  are  at 

26  Hast  Tlventy-third  Street , Manhattan 
Hoorn  25,  World  Huilding,  Manhattan 
\th  Floor,  Eagle  Huilding , Hrooklyn 
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THE  EAGLE  LIBRARY 

A Senes  of  Publications  on  Topics  of  Contemporaneous  Interest 

(Numbers  Oat  of  Print  are  marked  thus  ♦.  Copies  may  be  seen  on  application  at  tlie  Eagrle  Information  Bureau.) 


No.  1— ’The  Constitutionjof  N Y.  State. 

No.  2— ’Candidates  for  flection  in  1894. 

No.  3—* Questions  and  Answers.  1895. 

No.  4 — *The  New  Ballot  Law,  1895. 

No.  5 — ’Report  of  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions. 

No.  G— * Candidates  for  Flection  in  1895. 

No.  7— ’The  Raines  Excise  Law,  and  the 
Greater  New  York  Bill. 

No.  8— ’The  "Purple  Rim"  and  Other 

Stories,  1896. 

No.  9— ’The  Presidential  Candidates.  Party 
Platforms,  Etc.,  1896. 

No.  10— ’The  Preliminary  Draft  of  the 
Charter  of  Greater  New  York. 

No.  11 — ’Dr.  Stores'  Golden  Jubilee. 

No.  12— ’Proposed  Charter  of  Greater  New 
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No.  13— ’Report  of  Commission  on  the  Char- 
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No.  46 — ’Questions  and  Answers,  1900. 

No.  47— ’Educational  Directory.  Price  5 cents 

No.  48 — The  Political  Campaign  of  1900  with 

Platform,  Letters  of  Acceptance.  Price  5 cents. 

No.  49— 1 ’The  Proposed  Charter  of  Greater 
New  York,  as  Prepared  by  the  Charter  Revi- 
sion Commission,  December,  1900. 

No.  50— ’The  American  Communes,  Practi- 
cal Socialism  in  the  United  States.  (Illus- 
trated.) By  C.  M.  Skinner. 

No.  51— ’Christian  Science  Claims— Unscien- 
tific and  Un-Christian.  By  Wm.  H.  Muldoon. 

No.  52— Character  Sketches  of  Prominent 
Americans.  (Illustrated).  Price  10  cents. 

No.  53— ’Tenement  House  Laws,  1901. 

No.  54 — ’Charter  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
1901. 

No.  55— A Guide  to  the  Pan-American  Expo- 
sition, Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1901.  Price  5 cents. 

No.  56— ’Summer  Resort  Directory,  1901. 
(Illustrated.)  Price  10  cents. 

No.  57— The  American  Soldier;  Studies  in 
Army  Life,  by  Charles  M.  Skinner,  September, 
1901.  (Illustrated.)  Price  10  cents. 

No.  58 — ’Educational  Directory.  Price  10c. 

No.  59— ’The  McKinley  Memorial.  (Illus- 
trated.) Price  10  cents;  Cloth  cover,  50  cents. 

No.  60— Public  Officials  in  New  York  State 
and  City,  December,  1901.  Price  10  cents. 

No.  61— Prisons  of  the  Nation  and  their  In- 
mates, by  Charles  M.  Skinner.  Price  10  cents! 

No.  62 — ’The  Tenement  House  Law  and 
Building  Code  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

No.  63— Excise  Law  of  New  York  State,  as 
Amended  by  the  Legislature  of  1903.  Price  15c. 

No.  64 — *The  Civjl  Service  Law. 

No.  65— Trolley  Exploring  About  New  York, 
1907  edition.  (Illustrated.)  Price  10  cents. 

No.  66— ’Paris  Guide.  (Illustrated.) 

No.  67— ’Summer  Resort  Guide,  1902.  Price  5c 

No.  68 — The  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  Price  10  cents. 

No.  69— Water  Exploring.  Price  10  cents. 

No.  70— Municipal  Court  Practice.  Price  10 
cents. 

No.  71— ’Educational  Number.  Price  10c. 

No.  72— Questions  and  Answers.  Price  10c. 

No.  73— ’The  Modern  Pulpit.  Price  10c. 

No.  74 — The  Beecher  Memorial.  (Illustrat- 
ed.) Price  10  cents. 

No.  75 — Municipal  Misrule.  Price  10  cents. 

No.  76 — New  York  City  Guide.  Price  15c. 

No.  77— Washington  Guide,  1907.  Price  15c. 

No.  78 — ’Summer  Resort  Guide  and  Foreign 
Hotel  List.  (Illustrated.)  Price  10c. 

No.  79— ’Modern  Religious  Thought.  Price  10c 

No,  80— Pope  Leo  XIII.  (Illustrated.)  Price 
15  cents. 

No.  81— Charter  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
1893.  Price  50  cents;  Cloth  Edition,  $1.00. 

No.  82— Rapid  Transit  Act  and  the  Fran- 
chise Laws.  Price  25  cents. 

No.  83— Tax  Laws  Affecting  New  York  City. 
Price  25  cents. 

No.  84— Sportsman’s  Book,  with  Game  Laws. 
Price  25  cents. 

No.  85— Building  and  Health  Laws  of  New 
York  City.  Price  25  cents;  Cloth  75  cents. 

No.  86— Book  of  Pictures  and  Stories  for 
Young  People.  Price  50  cents. 

No.  87— Current  Religious  Thought.  Price 
15  cents. 

No.  88 — ’Educational  Directory.  Price  10c. 

No.  89 — Special  Laws  Enacted  by  the  State 
of  New  York  Legislature,  1903.  Price  10  cents. 

No.  90— Civil  Service  Guide.  Price  15  cents. 


No.  91— Eagle  Cartoons.  Price  25  cents. 

No.  92— The  American  Pulpit. 

No.  93— ’Guide  to  Paris  and  the  Principal 
Countries  of  Europe. 

No.  94— ’Summer  Resort  Guide.  Price  10c. 

No.  95— The  Democratic  Handbook,  1904. 

Price  15  cents. 

No.  96— The  Republican  Handbook,  1904. 

Price  15  cents. 

No.  97— ’Educational  Number.  (Illustrated.) 
September.  1904. 

No.  98 — The  Scottish  Free  Church  Appeal 
Case,  October,  1904.  Price  15  cents. 

No.  99— ’Sermons  by  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Dawson. 
Price  10  cents. 

No.  100— Questions  and  Answers,  1904.  Price 

10  cents. 

No.  101— Eagle  Almanacs,  1886  to  iK)7.  in- 
clusive. 

No.  102 — Catskill  Guide.  Price  10  jents. 

No.  103— Problems  of  Life  Insurance.  Price 

10  cents. 

No.  104— The  Royal  Arcanum  and  Fraternal 
Insurance.  Price  10  cents. 

No.  105— Mortgage  Tax  Law.  Price  10  cents. 

No.  106 — ’Summer  Resort  Directory.  Price 

5c. 

No.  107— Guide  to  Paris  and  the  Principal 
Countries  of  Europe.  Price  15  cents. 

No.  108— The  American  Pulpit.  Price  10 

cents. 

No.  109— Questions  and  Answers.  Price  10 
cents. 

No.  110— ’Practical  notes  on  Photography. 

No.  Ill— Two  Americans  in  a Motor  Car 
Touring  in  Europe.  Price  50  cents  and  $1.00. 

No.  112— Dingendiefer,  Citizen  and  Publicist. 
Price  10  cents. 

No.  113— ’The  American  Pulpit.  Price  10 
cents. 

No.  114— Life  Insurance.  Armstrong  Recom- 
mendations and  Bills.  Price  10  cents. 

No.  115— Summer  Resort  Directory.  Price 
10  cents. 

No.  116 — Guide  to  Paris,  1906.  Price  15  cents. 
No.  117— Re-apportionment  of  1906.  Price  10 
cents. 

No.  118— The  Railroad  Rate  Law,  and  the 

Pure  Food  Law.  Price  15  cents. 

No.  119— Charter  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Price  50  cents. 

No.  120— Boundaries  of  Election  Districts, 

New  York  City.  Price  10  cents. 

No.  121— Building  and  Health  Laws,  New 
York  City.  Price  25  cents. 

No.  122— The  American  Pulpit.  Price  10c. 

No.  123— Autobiography  of  Emma  Bullet— 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Eagle.  Price  10c. 

No.  124 — Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  New  York  State.  Price  10  cents. 

No.  125 — Automobile  Handbook.  Price  10c. 

No.  126— The  Gipsy  Smith  Revival  in 
Brooklyn,  1907.  Price  10  cents. 

No.  127— A Visitor’s  Guide  to  Paris  (1907 
edition.)  Price  10  cents. 

No.  128—  Summer  Resort  Number,  1907. 
Price  10  cents. 

No.  129— The  Public  Service  Commissions 

Law.  Price  10  cents. 

No.  130— Civil  Service  Guide.  Price  15 

cents. 

No.  131— Educational  Directory.  1907.  Price 

5 cents. 

No.  132— Naturalization  and  Immigration 
Laws.  Price  15  cents. 

No.  133— Civil  Service  Examination  Ques- 
tions. For  Patrolmen  and  Firemen.  Price  10c. 
No.  134— Aiherican  Pulpit.  Price  15  cents. 
No.  135— Marriage,  License  Law  and  Sun- 
day Observance.  Price  10  cents. 
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Recent  events  have  more  than  ever  demon;  lal 

the  strongest  financial  institution  and  dep 
money  is  that  which  is  farthest  removed  from 
investment. 

We  are  pre-eminently  of  this  class,  our  t .in., 

invested  exclusively  in  carefully  selected 
loans  on  local  improved  real  estate — intere; 
of  principal  repayable  monthly — which  are 
panic-proof. 

Our  deposit  accounts  are  unrivaled  for  cc 

Is  a Pass-Book  account  desired?  Our  for 
Class  “B”  covers  that,  for  any  sum  from  One 
Is  a personal  check  account  wanted?  Agair 
“B,”  for  balances  over  One  Hundred  Dollar* 
permanent  investment,  but  nevertheless  av 
notice,  at  a higher  rate?  There  is  our  five  per  •. 

“C,”  as  secure  as  an  individual  mortgage,  a • r. 
times  as  easy  to  handle.  Interest  commen 
very  day  of  each  deposit,  and  all  deposits  a 
from  personal  tax  or  any  other  tax. 

We  have  now  nearly  five  thousand  depos 
are  entitled  to  another  five  thousand,  and  more 

Call  at  186  Remsen  Street,  and  you^can  ce 
same  good  treatment  which  we  have  Tried  to 
•tinctive  of  our  institution. 

And  help  make  1908  a Banner  Year  in  , 

1907  has  proven  us  to  be  a Banner  Institution  i; 

Keep  this  in  mind  and  act  upon  it. 

THE  MANAGE] 
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